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We improve upon 


the first Elizabethans.. 


The virtues of ‘sower oranges and lemons 





in curing ‘the scurvy’ were known to seafarers 
in the days of Elizabeth Tudor, and later on 
Captain Cook found that fresh vegetables served the same purpose 

Ihe difference today is that we know how much ascorbic acid we get in these foods 
and we can regulate our intake according to the needs of health and disease. 

In VITAVEL SYRUP, concentrated orange juice is used as a base for the inclusion 
of other equally necessary vitamins, A. B,, C and D, and the potency of each is designed 
to satisfy human needs. 
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IT 1S SIGNIFICANT THAT 


more 
people are 
smoking 
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Every day more people — particularly those with sensitive palates — are 
finding how good it is to enjoy this fine cigarette knowing that nothing 
but cool, clean tobacco smoke can pass the filter tip. Here’s a practical 
suggestion. Smoke du Maurier, and nothing else, for a week, and see 


how well they suit you. 
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~The Dietary during 
She le of fpowth 


T no time, throughout the span of life, is the proper 

and orderly balance of the important food factors more 

readily disturbed than during the period of active growth 
“and development 


The food supply of every child should, therefore, contain an ade quate 

~ proportion of essential nutritive elements if normal progress is to be 
maintained. The construction of an entirely correct dietary to suit 
the varying requirements of each individual is, however, beyond the 
possibility of realization in ordinary practice 


Many physicians improve the ordinary dietary of the young patient 
by adding * Ovaltine’ which is prepared from natural foods which 
contain important ‘proximate principles’ an 4 vitamins. The delicious 
ness of ‘Ovaltine ' makes it acceptable to every child. while it 1: 
readily assimilable even by digestions impaired with disease. 
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AGAINST MALNUTRITION 


ater? Fe VIMALTOI 1 delicious, nourishing vitamin preparation, 
VIMALTOL has achieved wide popularity as a supplementary food item 
t sree against malnutrition in infants, children and adults It 
can be used with advantage whenever nutritional levels are 
unsatisfactory It can alsog be usefully employed when 
vitamin intake is insufficient, for example, due to distaste 

for natural vitamin-bearing fruits and other foods, 


‘Vimaltol’ a quality product from the ‘‘Ovaltine” 
Research Laboratories. Its balanced formula, which includes 
special malt extract, high vitamin potency yeast, halibut 
liver oil and iron, has been developed in the light of recent 
findings of dietetic science. ‘‘Vimaltol’* actively assists in 
growth and development and helps to raise resistance against 


the onset of infection 
Each ounce contains “— Z 
iu. of Vitamin A, 710 iu For these reasons, it is widely prescribed for the young 
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3.3 me. of Iron in a readil 
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ON KILLING TIME 


We are 
We are the 


Leaning together 
filled 


Headpiece 
_ 


It is neither our intention nor our desire to 
start in the Journal a column entitled * City 
Notes,” in which we could advise readers 
how to invest on the Stock Exchange the 
surplus left over from the Danckwerts award 
or Government education grants. But we 
cannot forbear handing on to readers finan- 
cial conclusions drawn from a quite cursory 
survey of the domestic scene in England 
today. Therefore we advise you strongly 


if you have shares in socks, buy more, for the 


sock industry booming. On the other 
hand, if you have shares in pianos, sell out 
und quickly too, while they are worth any 
thing at all 


IS 


It is not long since a mere six months, in 
fact. that we tilted at no less a person than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for saying that 
two hours’ work as a nurse was worth twenty- 
five years as a_ typist fo our rough 
Editorial he made a most courteous reply, but 
it was alas! not for publication. Now, how- 
ever, we can make amends, for on one con- 
troversial matter at least, we can rally to the 
support of His Grace. He dislikes television, 
and behind the banner of his disapproval we 
will raise our own 


That socks are no longer darned and that 
pianos choke the secondhand market because 
television nightly plunges our parlours and 
sitting-rooms into Stygian darkness, readers 
can well understand, for many of them may 
well be reading this with holes in their socks 
But what it all has to do with the Journal 
Editorial you may well find puzzling, for this, 
you probably feel, should be devoted to the 
Higher Things like medical education, ot 
the art of healing, or some such philosophical 


speculation 


the hollow 


stuff 


Eliot 


Prien 
ad tien 


vith 


Thre 


s/ran 


Hollow Men) 


You are not to be disappointed. It is 
mpossible to start anything with a quotation 
from T. S. Eliot, which shall not soon 
become heavy with portent and pregnant 
vith significance. The Higher Things are 
Coming 
The popularity of television 
ymptom, though the most marked, of a 
ickness which afflicts our generation. It ts 
i chronic sickness, in the literal sense of the 
word. It is a mental sickness, and one of the 
most intractable nature. We can call it * the 
heaviness of time.” Our industrial civilisa- 
by giving eight) hours’ work 
unimaginative, tedious, repetitive for the 
part in exchange for four hours’ 
presents with a most terrible 
How are we, day after day and 
week, fill those four hours? 
which should be more con 
‘rned to teach us the answer to this than 
to train us for our future career, have 
lemonstrably failed to help, for this genera- 
tion will grasp at any form of entertainment 
» long as it 1s served up ready-made and is 
ulliciently exciting to be distracting. As 
John Garrett wrote five years ago: “The 
inema, the Press, * workers’ playtime,’ mass 
holiday camps, the sporting world, all show 
the world’s oldest story in tragic action—-the 
levil possessing himself of a vacuum.” Since 
television has established itself as 
and greatest time-killer of them 
ill A process begun by the radio and the 
finished. We are completely 


is but a 


Won, us 


Host 


le us 


sure, 
roblem 
after 
Our schools, 


lo 


wrote 
newest 
nema now 
won-fed 
It has been fashionable for many years to 
it the Victorians, and particularly. 
at their attempts at home-made 
‘lament. But where ts the family today 


IS 


hy 
rhaps 
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Which could entertain from its own resources 
a few friends at an evening’s party? We do 
not even make good conversation these days 
but entertain each other at television parties 
rushing off to make coffee in the interval 
Millions watch games every week-end: a 
paltry few thousands play. Much of this ts 
due to the cult of the professional, which is 
the new disturbing feature of the world of 
sport Ihe unlikelihood of ever being a 
centre-forward with a five-figure transfer fee 
is no excuse for not playing football at all 
If we are to learn and teach that “ leisure ” 
is Not just a Synonym for “ release,” that it is 
au time for re-creation, not recreation, then we 
must recover that respect for the amateur 
which was one of the strengths of Victorian 
social life, and like the Victorians, learn how 
to entertain ourselves 

In his Rede lecture at Cambridge in 1944 
Sir Richard Livingstone said: “ The first 
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beings should be.” It is not necessary to 
have very advanced views on the sort of 
child our schools should be turning out to 
know that by giving us a generation which 
cannot entertain itself and whose leisure ts 
purely passive, our system of education ts 


failing in its task 

But much more than entertainment is at 
stake. Sir Richard continued: “ The ultimate 
importance of any nation is estimated not by 
its conquests, commerce or comfort, but by 
the values which it has brought into the 
world and the degree to which they are 
embodied in its life.” In our literature, 
drama, music and painting, those values are 
enshrined, revealed and handed down, and 
for their revelation, it is not enough to watch 
or to listen only, They must be re-created 
by performance, for only thus can they be 
truly appreciated, 


What can we think of a generation which 
spends its leisure in small groups in dark 
rooms round litthe white screens? 


step towards curing disease ts knowledge of 
the meaning of health: the first step to good 
education is a clear view of what human 


ssed 


Those 


With direct eves, t 


nw ho have (/ 
death's other Kingdom 
Remember us tf at all-- not as lost 
Violent souls, but only 

fy the hollow mer 


The stuffed men 


+ 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Bali 
he Annual Ball is being held on Friday, 
the 23rd of this month, at the Park Lane 


Congratulations to :— 

Dr. Geoffrey Bourne, on his engagement 
to Miss Patricia Mary McCready 

Dr. W. E. Gibb, on his marriage to 
Dr. Mary Feetham on November 8 

Dr. FE. D. Adrian, O.M., on his re-election 
as President of the Royal Society. This is, 
without doubt, the most exalted post in the 
world of science, and Dr Adrian 
second Bart.’s man to reach this eminence 
within a decade. The other O.M. the hospt- 
tal can boast, Sir Henry Dale, was P.R.S 
from 1940 to 1945 

Dr. A. B. McGregor, dental consultant to 
the Hospital, on his appointment to the John 
Humphreys Chair of Dental Surgery at 
Birmingham University 

The Boat Club, on winning the Senior 
Fights Cup at the London University Winter 
Fights Regatta on December 13 the first 
hospital crew to do so 


Hotel, Piccadilly. A full four-course dinner 
is being provided, and later in the evening a 
running buffet. The Ball will be from 8 p.m. 
until 2 a.m 

Double tickets are £2 17s. 6d. and are 
is the obtainable from the Ball secretaries, J. S. 
Murrell and J. Pearce, at the Hospital. It 
is hoped that the inclusion of a dinner in the 
price of the tickets -in itself a reduction on 
last year’s price will encourage as many 
students as possible (past as well as present) 
to come to the Ball. 


Journal Appointments 


R. J. Blow, who has been Manager for the 
past year, has resigned. R. J. Knight is the 
new Manager and C. N- Hudson the new 
\ssistant Manager 
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The New Cover 


With this first Journal of the New Year 
we have a new cover To alter the cover 1s. 
quite probably, the greatesi single change that 
can be made to the Journal and, for that 
reason alone, needs justification 
our older readers will remember the furore 
excited by the drawing by Eric Gill, a 
pother which was only stilled by the obvious 
respectability of the cover which is now re- 
placed. 





Perhaps the words ~ obvious respecta 
bility” do less than justice to the cover of 
which we now write the obituary. It is, cet 
tainly, a very handsome seal the first Hos 
pital Sealand has a neat litthe drawing of 
St. Bartholomew. But ask any contemporary 
student (and, we suspect, many of our older 
readers who have forgotten the circumstances 
of its first use), ask any of them wat if is 
and very few will know. In short, the seal 
means nothing to them. It made an ade 
quate cover because it was non-committal 
and familiar: but in most people it evoked 
no feeling whatever 


Our new cover is not only a very fine draw- 
ing of the King Henry VIII Gate, with the 


Moreover, 
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tower of St. Bartholomew-the-Less behind 
it: itis also, we hope, a symbol of the years 
spent inside that gate, and for this reason 
will probably be of more significance to past 
rather than present students. It 1s obvious 
that we cannot hope to please everyone, but 
we hope that it will not be greeted by the 
same chorus of disapproval that forced our 
predecessor in 1938 to hold a referendum. 
We invite readers to write to give us their 
pIMtONS 


Ihe drawing was carried out by Andrew 
(ounidis, a young British architect, now liv- 

in Canada, who has made the Journal a 
uift-of his skill. We hope that it will adorn 
is front page for many years. 


\ Pioneer in Thyroid Therapy: Dr, Ek. L. Fox 


We are indebted to a Guy’s man, Dr. R. E. 
Smith, F-R.C.P., for bringing to our attention 
the original work of a Bart's man, Edward 
Lawrence Fox, who, just over sixty years 
avo, Was the first to administer thyroid by 

ruth in a case of myxoedema 

The classical description of this disease is 

ito of Sir William Gull of Guy’s, in the 


Transactions of the Clinical Society of London 
for 1874 


He described two cases occurring 
vomen, reasoned by a process of exclu- 
n that the state must be sai generis, and 

luded: “to am not able to give any 

\planation of the cause which leads to the 

I have described. It 1s unassociated 
visceral disease, and having begun 


to ~continue—uninfluenced — by 


ln the British Medical Journal in January 
1892 Mr. (later Sir) Victor Horsley of U.C.H 
rveyed the evidence that myxoedema ts 
* toa loss of function of the thyroid gland, 
sted that the grafting of the thyroid 
from a healthy sheep might arrest the pro 
f the disease, and tried the experiment 
th success. Dr. G. R. Murray improved 
mn this suggestion by introducing hypodermic 
tions of the juice of sheep’s thyroid, and 
finally in the British Medical Journal of 
October 29, 1892, there appeared the note 
Dr. E. L. Fox, recounting the successful 
f thyroid by mouth, which is now the 
wnised treatment for myxoedema 


Ihe case he describes is of a woman, 
L.M., aged 49 [who] exhibited all the 
typical symptoms of myxoedema. I was 


nduced [by the disadvantages of continued 








hypodermic imyecuons}| to try the effect of 
thyroid extract when taken by mouth. | 
directed the patient how to prepare a gly 
cerine extract of half a sheep’s thyroid 
Of the extract she was to take half one hour 
before breakfast and the remainder one hour 
before supper, and to continue doing so twice 
1 week 

Phe patient started treatment on June 2, 
was showing visible signs of improvement by 
July |i and was much better by September 
12. Then, however, she pushed herself over 
into thyrotoxicosis “She was ordered to 
take half a thyroid, lightly fried and minced 
to be taken with currant jelly once a week, 
and to continue taking the extract once a 
week. By mistake she took the minced gland 
twice a week for a fortnight ; she then noticed 
she was getting rapidly weaker, profuse 
perspirations breaking out on the least 
exertion ; she was unable to walk or stand 


steadily. She left off taking the gland on 


September 22 and began rapidly to recover 
her strength Her condition now is in 
every way satisfactory Her face has as 


sumed its ordinary proportions, her speech 
is normal, the oedema has gone, and men 
struation has returned.” 


By a comceidence the same treatment had 
been devised by Dr. W. G. Mackenzie at the 
Royal Free Hospital for a woman suffering 
from myxoedema for 24 years. His more 
extensive paper appears in the same issue 
of the British Medical Journal, whence it can 
be seen that Fox commenced treatment by 
mouth some eight weeks before Mackenzie. 


Dr. Fox died on December 11, 1938, aged 
79. He had devoted most of his life to the 
Prince of Wales Hospital, Plymouth, where 
he was senior physician. In his ebituary are 
the words: “ He was held in high esteem by 
his colleagues and the people of Plymouth on 
account of his integrity, his friendship and 
care for his poorer patients, and for his pri- 
vate generosity, which was never advertised.” 


inter-Hospitals Rugger 


Many were both surprised and pleased to 
see Bart.’s rugger players start practising 
about the same time as Scottish footballers, 
ie., in high summer. This activity augured 
well for the future, and their performance. 
without being spectacular, has certainly been 
encouraging to those who have long awaited 
a revival of Bart.’s rugget 
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In the draw for the Inter-Hospitals Chal- 
lenge Cup we have drawn St. George’s in the 
first round, the match to be played on 
February 3 at Richmond. If we win, we meet 
St. Mary's in the second round on February 
17. All our readers are urged to keep these 
dates free, and to turn up in strength to 
support Bart.’s. The Cup has been away 


ras . > - 


WA\ 
PAC 


coming. This is in no sense a criticism of 
the Music Society, which went to unusual 
lengths to circularise other hospitals and our 
own staff 















Musicians at Bart’s, however unsure of 
their ability, are invited to join the orchestra 
Norman del Mar can work wonders with the 
most unpromising material! Those in- 
terested should get into touch with Peter 
Kellett, Secretary of the Music Society, at the 
Hospital 


Prize in Histological Drawing, 1952 


Awarded to M. | 
I. R. Nye 


Plumb. Prox. Access., 
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The Works of Philip Gosse 

Readers of the Journal have been delighted, 
every now and again for many years, by the 
vecasional articles of Dr. Philip Gosse, an 
old Bart’s man who is well-known to the lay 
public as an authority on piracy and as an 
author of biographies and essays 


A. bibliographical check-list of his works 





VY 
GES 





that certain skin diseases, notably “ sebor- 


r rhoeic * dermatitis and possibly psoriasis, 
were associated with a sebum which appeared 

to differ in composition from normal sebum, 
and it was planned to investigate such 

changes in composition in order to obtain a 

clearer insight into the causes of these 

‘ diseases. Little, however, was known con- 


cerning the composition of normal human 
sebum and the first experiments were 
directed to the study of the chemistry of 
sebum 


Chemical composition of sebum 


Human sebum Ihe human sebum used 
for these studies Was collected by immersing 
the forearm in acetone and recovering the 
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Wedding 


Dr. E. H. L. Harries (elder son of Dr. G. | 
Harries of Cardiff) to Miss Sheila Fountain 
(third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fountain of 
Hull) on December 6, 195? 


Birth 


Collinson: on December 2 at’ Rother 
ham Nursing Home to Desne (née Service), 
vife of Dr. Peter Collinson, of Cortworth 
Cottage, Wentworth a son 


AND FUNCTION OF SEBUM 


extracted sebum from the acetone solution 
This method was devised by Prof. J. R 
Squire and his colleagues of Birmingham 
University. The material thus obtained was 
an amber coloured wax-like substance 
resembling ear wax. Detailed examination 
f this material has revealed that its com 
position may be represented as shown in 
fable 1. There are several important fea 
tures about this analysis which need to be 
tressed. The very mixed nature of human 
lable 1. Calculated average composition of 
fuman forearm sebum (MacKenna, 
Wheatley & Wormall, 1950 1952: 
Wheatley, 1952) 


ree fatty acids, unsaturated 1S 

Free fatty acids, saturated 1S 

I riglycerides (fats) 32.5 

Waxes (including cholesteryl esters) IS 

Sterols Cholesterol (free) i Be, 
Cholesterol (combined) (2.5) 
Other sterols 25 


Suualene 5 
Parathins 73 


t'nidentified compounds including 
xidised squalene 5 





itis a mixture of both 
fats and waxes. It also contains a_ high 
portion of free fatty acids (30%) which 


im is noteworthy 
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hypodermic imyecuons| to try the effect of 
thyroid extract when taken by mouth. | 
directed the patient how to prepare a gly- 
cerine extract of half a sheep’s thyroid 
Of the extract she was to take half one hour 
before breakfast and the remainder one hour 
before supper, and to continue doing so twice 
a week 

Phe patient started treatment on June 2, 
was Showing visible signs of improvement by 
July i! and was much better by September 
12. Then, however, she pushed herself over 
into thyrotoxicosis. “She was ordered to 
take half a thyroid, lightly fried and minced, 
to be taken with currant jelly once a week, 
and to continue taking the extract once a 
week. By mistake she took the minced gland 
twice a week for a fortnight ; she then noticed 
she was getting rapidly weaker, profuse 
perspirations breaking out on the least 
exertion ; she was unable to walk or stand 
steadily. She left off taking the gland on 
September 22 and began rapidly to recover 
her strength Her condition now is in 
every way Satisfactory. Her face has as 
sumed its ordinary proportions, her speech 
is normal, the oedema has gone, and men 
Struation has returned.” 


By a coincidence the same treatment had 
been devised by Dr. W. G. Mackenzie at the 
Royal Free Hospital for a woman suffering 
from myxoedema for 24 years. His more 
extensive paper appears in the same issue 
of the British Medical Journal, whence it can 
be seen that Fox commenced treatment by 
mouth some cight weeks before Mackenzi 


Dr. Fox died on December 11, 1938, aged 
79. He had devoted most of his life to the 
Prince of Wales Hospital, Plymouth, where 
he was senior physician. In his obituary are 
the words: “ He was held in high esteem by 
his colleagues and the people of Plymouth on 
account of his integrity, his friendship and 
care for his poorer patients, and for his pri- 
vale generosity, Which was never advertised.” 


inter-Hospitals Rugger 


Many were both surprised and pleased to 
see Bart.’s rugger players start practising 
about the same time as Scottish footballers, 


ie., in high summer. This activity augured 
well for the future, and their performance. 
without being spectacular, has certainly been 
encouraging to those who have long awaited 
a revival of Bart.’s rugget 
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In the draw for the Inter-Hospitals Chal- 
lenge Cup we have drawn St. George’s in the 
first round, the match to be played on 
February 3 at Richmond. If we win, we meet 
St. Mary's in the second round on February 
17. All our readers are urged to keep these 
dates free, and to turn up in strength to 
support Bart.’s. The Cup has been away 
from the Hospital for far too long. 


A Case of Champagne for Is. ? 


Or a. six-guinea West-End perm. a 
refrigerator, and tickets for the ballet? All 
make a very attractive proposition. The 
Hospital Women’s Guild is holding a draw 
at the end of April in order to raise funds 
for tts valuable and much-appreciated work 
These are a few of the prizes, many of them 
donated by leading City firms. Tickets will 
be on sale later. 


Three Hospitals’ Orchestra Concert 


In October we announced the formation of 
an orchestra, under Norman Del Mar as con- 
ductor, whose strength was to be drawn from 
St. Mary’s and St. Thomas’s as well as our 
own Hospital. This has been holding re- 
hearsals every Thursday evening ever since, 
and a group of more experienced players, 
having formed an ensemble, gave an 
inaugural concert of chamber music by 
Schubert, Mozart and Haydn in College Hall 
on Tuesday, December 9, under the auspices 
of this Hospital’s newly reconstituted Music 
Society. They gave a very competent and 
enjoyable performance, and it was a great 
pity that a larger audience was not forth- 
coming. This is in no sense a criticism of 
the Music Society, which went to unusual 
lengths to circularise other hospitals and our 
own staff, 

Musicians at Barts, however unsure of 
their ability, are invited to join the orchestra. 
Norman del Mar can work wonders with the 
most unpromising material! Those in- 
terested should get into touch with Peter 
Kellett, Secretary of the Music Society, at the 
Hospital 


Prize in Histological Drawing, 1952 


Awarded to M. E. Plumb. Prox. Access., 
R Nye. 
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Ihe Works of Philip Gosse 

Readers of the Journal have been delighted, 
every now and again for many years, by the 
vecasional articles of Dr. Philip Gosse, an 
old Bart’s man who is well-known to the lay 
public as an authority on piracy and as an 
author of biographies and essays 


A bibliographical check-list of his works 
has been compiled in a limited edition by 
Raymond Lister and is obtainable at 10s. 6d 
(plus 6d. postage) from John P. Gray and 
Son Ltd., 10 Green Street, Cambridge 


SOME 
By \ 


Durinc the past four years pre-clinical 
students of this hospital have volunteered to 
participate in experiments which have in 
volved the collections of specimens of sebum 
[hese students are, no doubt, sull puzzled 
concerning the nature of these experiments, 
and therefore it is intended to describe 
briefly some of the results of these investiga- 
tions. These form part of a wider study of 
skin biochemistry, instigated by Dr. R. M. B 
MacKenna and Prof. A. Wormall, which, it 
is hoped, will help to place some aspects of 
dermatology on a sounder scientific basis 
than heretofore, and lead to :mprovements 
in the treatment of certain skin diseases 


It has long been thought by dermatologists 
that certain skin diseases, notably “ sebor- 
rhoeic ” dermatitis and possibly psoriasis, 
were associated with a sebum which appeared 
to differ in composition from norma: sebum, 
and it was panned to investigate such 
changes in composition in order to obtain a 
insight into the causes of these 
diseases. Little, however, was known con- 
cerning the composition of normal human 
sebum and the first experiments were 
directed to the study of the chemistry of 
sebum 


clearer 


Chemical composition of sebum 


Human sebum Ihe human sebum used 
for these studies was collected by immersing 


the forearm in acetone and recovering the 


ASPECTS OF THE NATURE 


RR WHI ATLIY 
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Wedding 


Dr. E. H. L. Harries (elder son of Dr. G. t 
Harries of Cardiff) to Miss Sheila Fountain 
(third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fountain of 
Hull) on December 6, 195? 


Birth 


Collinson: on December 2 at’ Rother 
ham Nursing Home to Desne (née Service), 
fe of Dr. Peter Collinson, of Cortworth 


Cottage, Wentworth a son 


+ 


AND FUNCTION OF SEBUM 


Ph.D 


from the acetone solution 
Prof. J. R. 
colleagues of Birmingham 
The material thus obtained was 
coloured wax-like substance 
wax. Detailed examination 
material has revealed that its com 
may be represented as shown tn 
Phere several important fea- 
this analysis which need 
Ihe very mixed nature of human 


‘xtracted sebum 
[his method was devised by 
Squire and his 
University 
! amber 
resembling 
f this 

won 
Table | 


ures about 


Cal 


are 
to be 


stressed 


lable 1. Calculated average composition of 
fuman forearm sebum (MacKenna, 
Wheatley & Wormall, 1950: 19§2: 
Wheatley, 1952) 


lree fatty acids, unsaturated 1S 
Free fatty acids, saturated 15 
iriglycerides (fats) 37.5 
Waxes (including cholesteryl esters) 15 

Sterols 


J 


Cholesterol (free) 
Cholesterol (combined) 
Other sterols 


Aaa 


SY u ilene 


“UU MmMtvteo 


SJ 


Parathns 
{ nidentified mcluding 


yxidised 


ompounds 
squalene 


im is noteworthy ; it is a mixture of both 
ind waxes. It also contains a_ high 
portion of free fatty acids (30%) which 
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is an unusual feature in any naturally- 
occurring fat. The presence of squalene ts 
of interest since this is the first time that this 
substance has been shown to be present in a 
normal human tissue fat, while the presence 
of a large proportion of paraflins is excep- 
tional as these rarely occur in animal] tissues 
In addition to these general findings we were 
unable to detect any vitamin A, #-carotene, 
pro-vitamins D, and D,, vitamins K, B,, or 
(’, and were able to detect only a trace of 
vitamin I 

Some sebum-like materials. In addition 
to the surface skin fat or sebum there exist 
several materials which are alleged to 
originate from normal or modified sebaceous 
glands. Some of these materials such as 
cerumen (ear wax), smegna and vernix 
caseosa are normal in origin, while others, 
like ovarian dermoid cyst fat, are patho- 
logical. Several of these materials have been 


Table 2 The 
Of sone 


nalre 
animals 
Fatty acids 

n-series (odd 


fruiial 
Man 


How wv 
Ox 


Dov } 
Sheep (Goat, Llama) Branched-cham 


Rat 


examined in order to decide whether they are 
similar to sebum or not. These studies are as 
yet icomplete but a brief summary of the 
findings can be made. A preliminary report 
of the studies on dermoid cyst fat has already 
been published (Wheatley, 1951). This fat 
was thought by numerous workers to be true 
sebum, but analysis showed that while it was 
similar in composition to sebum it differed in 
several important details The free fatty 
acids and also the paraffins were almost 
completely absent, while a very much higher 
proportion of waxes was present. It was 
suggested that dermoid cyst fat represented 
sebum at an earlier stage of its formation 
Differences were also observed between both 
cerumen and vernix caseosa and sebum. Both 
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these materials resemble sebum more closely 
than does dermoid cyst fat; they both con- 
tain more cholesterol than does sebum and 
very much less hydrocarbon. Ear wax con- 
tains more free fatty acids than does sebum 
while vernix caseosa contains less. They are, 
however, sufficiently similar to sebum to 
indicate that they do, in fact, originate from 
true or modified sebaceous glands. It is 
noteworthy, too, that dermoid cyst fat, 
cerumen, vernix caseosa and also smegma 
(Sobel, 1949) all contain squalene. 

Animal sebum. Our knowledge of the 
composition of animal sebum is very 
limited ; only one animal, namely the sheep, 
has been studied in detail. An attempt has 
been made in Table 2 to summarise the little 
information that is available. The sebum of 
the horse appears to resemble human sebum 
in composition and contains squalene ; that 
of the ox contains mainly waxes and 


of the component fatty acids and unsaponifiable matter of the sebum 


Unsaponifiable matter 
Paraflins 

Squalene 
n-Alcohols 
Cholesterol 
Squalene 
Cholesterol 
n-Alcohols 
Cholesterol 
Cholesterol 

n- and iso-Alcohols 
Cholesterol 
Lanosterol 
n-Alcohols 
Cholesterol 
Lanosterol 


even) 


ind #-series 


cholesteryl esters, while that of the dog and 
rabbit appears to contain cholesteryl esters 


only. The sebum of the sheep is very dif- 
ferent: it contains janosterol and other 
unusual alcohols and also branched-chain 
fatty acids instead of the more common 
Straight chain acids. The sebum of the goat, 
llama and dromedary is similar to sheep 
sebum, while that of the rat is slightly 
different. 

The most noteworthy feature of these 
results is the wide variations in the composi- 
tion of animal sebum, much more wide than 
the variations in composition of animal 
depot fats, and the marked difference between 
human sebum and that of most other ani- 
mals. This fact is not without obvious 
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clinical implications, for lanolin (sheep 
sebum) has been widely advocated as a 
substitute for human sebum to lubricate the 
skin, and as an ointment base. Those who 
recommend its use stress its resemblance to 
human sebum whereas, in fact, it is very 
different. Further studies are now in pro- 
gress on the composition of the sebum of 
common laboratory animals with the object 
of selecting a suitable experimental animal 
for biochemical studies on the origin and 
functions of sebum Present knowledge 
indicates that horse sebum most resembles 
human sebum, but the horse can hardly be 
regarded as a convenient experimental 
animal 


The study of sebum secretion 


Methods. Besides studying the nature of 
sebum and the factors that influence its 
composition it was also necessary to study 
the quantitative activity of the sebaceous 
glands. For such a study two types of 
measurements have to be made, determina- 
tion of the “sebum level” (.e. the amount 
of sebum which covers a measured area of 
skin) and measurement of the rate of secre 
tion of sebum by a particular area of skin 
Phese measurements involve the collection 
and estimation of the amount of sebum that 
can be removed from an accurately measured 
area of skin. A careful study was made of 
the methods that can be used for the collec- 
tion and estimation of such small amounts 
of sebum (Hodgson-Jones & Wheatley, 1952) 
It was concluded that the best method of 
collection was accurately to demarcate an 
area of skin by firmly pressing a_ glass 
cylinder against it. The sebum from this 
area of skin was then extracted by placing 
carbon tetrachloride in the cylinder and 
allowing it to remain in contact with the skin 
for about a minute. The solution of sebum 
thus obtained was pipetted from the cylinder, 
filtered to remove scales and suspended 
matter, carefully evaporated to dryness and 
the residue of sebum weighed on a micro- 
balance 

Origin of sebum. One of the problems 
which we attempted to elucidate was the 
question whether the surface skin fat 
originates from the sebaceous glands alone 
or in part from the sweat. In studying this 
problem use was made of the anatomical 
fact that sebaceous glands are absent from 
the palms of the hands and the soles of the 
feet. Our findings indicate that no fat can 
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be extracted from the palms either in normal 
subjects, or when subjects are made to sweat 
profusely, provided that sufficient care is 
taken to prevent contamination of the area 
with extraneous fat. This indicates that the 
surface skin fat originates from the sebaceous 
glands alone. 

Variations in sebum secretions Wide 
individual variations are found of the sebum 
levels of a given area of the body. There is, 
however, a definite gradation in the sebum 
levels of different areas, the highest occurring 
in the scalp and the lowest in the extremities 
In Table 3 the average sebum levels of a 
number of different areas of the body are 
given to illustrate this variation , 


Table 3. Some sebum levels of various sites 
of the body (Hodeson-Jones & Wheat- 
ley, 1952) Average sebum level 

Site of body (ng. /sq. em.) 

Forehead 212473 

Chest 1204 61 

Back 1064 56 

\xilla 84+ 59 

Groin 75 +28 

Abdomen 67 +45 


\rm 58 + 34 
| cy wh + 19 


It has also been found that there is a wide 
range of sebaceous activity in normal per- 
ons and that a number of factors influence 
this activity. Hormonal activity plays an 
important part; for example, androgens 
sumulate sebaceous activity, and it has also 
been observed that during the female 
menstrual cycle the sebum level follows a 
recurrent pattern. There is a rise in sebaceous 
activity to a steady level occurring about the 
twelfth to fifteenth day (from the onset of 
the last period), which is maintained until 
menstruation, when a sharp fall occurs. It 
was found that during pregnancy seoaceous 
activity fell to a low level 

Changes in external temperature also 
influence sebaceous activity, though atmo- 
spheric pressure and humidity have no effect 
[here is some conflicting evidence that diet 
may influence sebaceous activity. On the 
ther hand it is well established that age has 

pronounced effect. In children the sebum 

cretion is lower than in adults ; it increases 
it puberty and diminishes in old age. In 
certain diseases, too, sebaceous activity is 
markedly altered. A more complete review 
f these and other aspects of the study of 
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human sebaceous activity has been pub- 
lished elsewhere (Hodgson-Jones, MacKenna 
& Wheatley, 1952) 


Some functions of sebum 


Fungicidal and bactericidal activity. Two 
facts about the skin have long been observed; 
firstly that ringworm of the scalp in children 
may be cured spontaneously at the onset of 
puberty and secondly that certain bacteria 
disappear quite rapidly when placed on the 
skin, The skin thus appears to possess the 
property of killing certain fungi and bacteria 
The spontaneous cure of ringworm of the 
scalp has been studied by Dr. Stephen 
Rothman and his colleagues in Chicago 
They were able to show (Rothman, Smiljanic, 
Shapiro & Weitkamp, 1947) that adult sebum 
possessed fungicidal properties due to certain 
free fatty acids of moderate chain length 
(pelargonic, undecylic and tridecanoie acids) 
that were present in small amounts. The 
property of the skin to destroy certain 
bacteria has been studied by Burtenshaw 
(1942) and more recently by Prof. Squire and 
his colleagues The veneral conclusion ts 
that this property is due to the free fatty 
acids of sebum, in particular to the free olet 
acid (Ricketts, Squire & Popley. 1951) 


Possible réle in’ keratinization” of — the 
epidermis. There is evidence that the pro 
cess of keratinization of the epidermis ts 
associated with changes in the lipids present 
Early workers (Unna & Golodetz, 1909) 
claimed that during this process cholesteryl 
esters were being formed, while more 
recently it was claimed (Snider, Gottschalk & 
Rothman, 1949) that the process ts con- 
nected with the hydrolysis of phospholipids 
It is not clear at present whether or not 
sebum plays any part in this process but 
ome very interesting observations have 
recently been made by Dr. Peter Flesch of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has been 
able to show (Flesch & Goldstone, 1952) that 
when human sebum is applied to the skin of 
rabbits loss of hair occurs about ten days 
after a single application Within a few 
weeks, however, the fur has grown again 
Similar loss of hair occurs when squalene is 
painted on both rabbits and guinea pigs, but 
the application of either sebum or squalene 
had no effect on man. Suggestive as these 
results may be further work Is necessary 
before it can be concluded that sebum plays 
any part in keratinization 
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Vitamin D formation. \t has long been 
realised that vitamin D is formed from the 
pro-vitamin by irradiating the superficial 
layers of the skin with ultra-violet rays 
More than twenty years ago Hou (1930) 
showed that rats with rickets could be cured 
by irradiating a small area of shaved skin 
with a mercury vapour lamp. He was also 
able to show that if the area of skin was first 
cleaned with ether (which would remove any 
sebum present) before irradiating no healing 
occurred. This suggested that the pro-vitamin 
is secreted in the sebum on to the surface 
of the skin where it is irradiated by ultra- 
violet rays and converted to vitamin D which 
is then re-absorbed. Furthermore, Helmer 
& Jensen (1937) were able to show that 
sebum from human subjects that had been 
irradiated possessed vitamin D_ activity. 
Sebum from non-irradiated subjects pos- 
sessed little if any such activity but could be 
made active by irradiating a solution of the 
sebum in ether. When, however, human 
sebum was examined (Festenstein & Morton, 
1952) for the presence of pro-vitamin D 
(7-dehydro-cholesterol) none appeared to be 
present. This suggested that the naturally 
occurring pro-Vilamin in man was not 
7-dehydro-cholesterol, a substance known to 
be the natural pro-vitamin in certain animals, 
but another as yet unknown substance 
Further studies are being made to elucidate 
the mechanism of formation of vitamin D 
by the skin and of the role played by sebum 

These are just a few of the functions of 
sebum that have become apparent as the re- 
sult of recent research. Further study will, 
no doubt, reveal other as yet unsuspected 
functions in maintaining the health of the 
skin 


The author wishes to thank the many 
students of this hospital, without whom this 
work could not have been performed, for 
their willing co-operation in these experi- 


ments. He also wishes to thank Dr. R. M. B. 
MacKenna and Prof. A. Wormall for much 
helpful advice and guidance during the 
course of the work and Dr. I. S. Hodgson- 
Jones for his collaboration in certain aspects 
of these studies 
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Games and physical training are not merely necessary to health and development of the 


hody but to balance and correct intellectual pursuits 


the mere intellectual is either unstable or 


over-civilised and spiritless , 


The mere athlete is brutal or philistine 
and the rieht 


education must tune the two strings of body and mind to a perfect spiritual harmony 


CRICKET 
There's nowt like a game of cricket, lad 


champtonslup 


George Hirst thus expresses something of 
the essence of a game which above all other 
sports is peculiarly English rhe English 
have an aptitude for it ; it suits their climate, 
quickens their sense of tradition and has be- 
come part of their national character 
Foreigners just do not understand tt. One 
reason given is that “ the Italians are too fat 
for cricket ; the French too thin, the Belgians 
too bilious ; the Flemish too flatulent , the 
Greeks too lazy ; the Egyptians too long in 
the neck ; and the Germans too short in the 
wind.” Cricket ts founded upon tradition 
and suitability ; between them they make a 
sound basis for that gulf which separates 
England from the rest of the world 

Many complain that cricket bores them ; 
that it goes on too long: that they stand 
about doing nothing for half the game or 
more. These complaints are very real, and 


verv reasonable Yet those who like the 


*We invited three contributors to write 
about the sport which they personally played 
and enjoyed most, asking each to explain 
why he did so 


I said ‘a game. 


(Plato: Republic.) 


Cricket was never made for any 


Crickets a game, not a@ competition 


‘ame are seldom bored, and even enjoy the 
periods of relative inactivity. It appears to 
be inherent in most Englishmen to enjoy 
leisure, and certainly one of the assets of 
cricket is that an individual is to a large 
extent able to decide for himself the degree 
f his activity. A man may choose to field 
in the ships, bowl slowly and bat like a stone- 
wall; or if it suits him better his captain will 
no doubt put him to field at cover-point, 
illow him to bowl fast, and fashion the bat- 
ting order so that most use is made of his 
ibility to score runs quickly One thing 
ricket does demand is patience it is a game 
that makes placid men, imperturbable and 
unhurried men, men capable of persistence 
Those who like to watch are held by the 
rhythm, as over follows over, a rhythm more 
leisurely than that of rowing, more con- 
unuous than the movement of rugger three- 
juarters. Cricket needs concentration like 
ther games, but leaves room as well for re- 
laxation and rumination. It is this quality 
vhich makes the game such an excellent 
liversion after the week's work is over. As 
\ndrew Lang has written “ Heaven might 
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Joubtless have devised a better diversion, but 
as certainly no better has been invented than 
that which grew up on the village greens 
f England.’ 


/ 
a « 
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‘Warm —red hot —- scorching —— glowing 
Played a match once —single wicket —friend 
the Colonel —-Sir Thomas Blazo who should 


vet the greatest number of runs Won the 








Phen look to the schools of this country 
some play rugger, some hockey, some soccer 
but all play cricket. Think what it teaches: 
loyalty, self-control, a fighting spirit, the 
ability to accept success or defeat, and more 
than most games it teaches good manners 
Ihe English are renowned for their sense of 
fair play what other game involves less foul 
play, the umpires willing’? Why is it that 
peppery colonels are so often depicted, raging 
about * That's not cricket ~? 

Variety is the game's interest and its key 
note. No other game is quite so capable of 
the unexpected. The greatest of batsmen 
core their ducks, the worst of bowlers may 
take wickets. Whether a man be good or an 
absolute rabbit, he can always find his place 
in the game and enjoy it in Test matches 
County championship, club cricket or on the 
Village Green. Or Dickens tells of the 
ricketer in the West Indies where it was 


ROWING 


dYermy father was but a water-man, look: 


most of my estate by the same occupation 


\ Cambridge tutor who had a litttle 
difficulty with his “r’s” was interviewing a 
freshman from a rowing school, and warned 
him thus: “Sir, you may either wead o1 
wow ; you can’t do both.” It is a fairly safe 
bet that the freshman chose to “* wow,” 
thoroughly enjoyed his three years’ residence 
scraped a “ third” at the end, and may even 
now be controlling some wealthy and reput 
able business. But why he chose to row 
although that he should have done so will 
be strongly approved by all oarsmen 1s 
indeed difficult to explain 

lt is your contributor’s opinion that there 
is NO joy in rowing whatever until one rows 


toss first innings seven o'clock a.m.— six 
natives to look out —-went in; kept in—heat 
intense natives all fainted taken away 
fresh half dozen ordered fainted also 
Blazo bowling supported by two natives 
ouldn’t bowl me out fainted too— cleared 
away the Colonel wouldn't give in- faith 
ful attendant -Quanko Samba -——last man left 

sun so hot, bat in blisters, ball scorched 
brown--five hundred and seventy runs 
rather exhausted Quanko mustered up last 
remaining strength—bowled me out had a 
bath, and went out to dinner.” What glorious 
possibilities! And then there is the winter 
to dream of what might have been, and dis 
uss the possibilities of next summer. 

Who could wish for a better epitaph than 
Shakespeare’s: “An honest man, look you 

a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and 

a very good bowler”? “ Cricket is an idea 
It was an idea of the gods.” 


one way, and rowing another ; and 1 got 


(Mr. By-Ends in Pilgrim's Progress.) 


in an eight which ts at least moderately pro- 
licient He finds little or no pleasure in 
watching rowing (except in the ideal condi- 
tions of Henley), and will readily agree that 
there is certainly none of the varying excite- 
ment of a rugger match, or the sleepy 
ventiemanly leisure of a game of cricket. In 
i regatta the boats are past almost before one 
has had time to estimate and compare the 
performances of the two eights, and he mar- 
vels at the annual stupidity of Londoners 
who wait for hours on a wintry Boat Race 
Day to watch two crews row by at about 
1S m.p.h., not one in a hundred able to 
issess their relative merits, nor even knowing 
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the difference between bow and stroke sides 
Rowing, much more than any other sport, 
is one for performers, and not for 
spectators 


The tirst few outings in an eight. -for after 
a litte “tubbing ” in safe fat unwieldy pairs 
this is how the beginner starts—-are often 
sheer purgatory. At least, this 1s how it 
seems in retrospect, though probably the 
novelty of the situation and the pleasure of 
a spring afternoon on the river far out- 
weigh the discomfort of blistering hands and 
uncomfortable bottoms as the boat lurches 
from one side to the other, now down on 
bow side, now down on stroke side, no 
“crabs” because no one dare put his oar 
into the water hard enough to elicit one, all 
rowing supremely badly as eight separate 
individuals 


| idol Wa a 
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Io the charge that rowing ts a purely 
mechanical sport, with no scope for indi- 
viduality, each movement being a repetition 
of the previous one and the precursor of the 
next--to this, there is no defence. Nor is 
one needed, for it will always prove impos- 
sible to convince the man who has never 
rowed how astonishingly difficult it ts for 
eight men to row together as a crew. and 
how exquisitely enjoyable it is to do so 
Great self-discipline is necessary to correct 
faults in training as they develop, not to 
relapse into them under the stress of a race, 
and all the time to increase the pressure as 
one feels oneself get steadily weaker, often 
enough with the other crew quite out of 
sight. (As in athletics, which rowing in 
many ways resembles, there are no pauses 
during a race-—no overs, no half-time, no 
respite when the ball goes out of touch.) 
And great crew-discipline is necessary for 
eight men to put their blades in the water 
at the same time, pull them through at the 
sume rate, bring them out simultaneously 
and come forward together, smoothly and 
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steadily, holding the boat balanced through 
oul, in preparation for another exactly 
similar stroke, and then another and 
another 

The physical pleasures of rowing, when 
set down in cold print, seem tame enough, 
but their mere recital is enough to make an 
oarsman yearn for the feel of an oar-handle 
again. The catch of the blade as it enters 
the water, and the sudden strain transmitted 
to one’s back and shoulders, the satisfying 
‘bell-note” one can achieve with a little 
manipulation, and the bubbling, swirling 
vhirlpool that one sends rushing towards the 
stern, the joy of a clean finish with no 

washing-out,” no catching of the blade, and 
no sudden jerk to the boat, the swing at the 
back-stop and the controlled slide forwards, 
juick at first, and then slower and slower 
as one gathers up tension for the next stroke, 


then “ choomph ” and through again— these 
ire the ingredients of a truly great sport 
Put into a boat eight men who have learned 
the joys and discipline of rowing, put the 
best man at stroke to set a regular rhythm 
and lend the necessary leadership, give them 
a cox who will think them the best crew on 
the river, will steer a straight course. and 
will keep his mouth shut most of the time, 
ind the nine between them will have the 
most enjoyable afternoon they can think of 

He who 's chained to his books can never 
think why The cricketer or the rugger- 
player can believe that it is so, but, again. 
never think why. The oarsman knows that 
it is so, but is often hard put to it to explain 
it. Nevertheless, the increased and _in- 
creasing popularity of rowing is an indica- 
tion that they can inoculate others with their 
enthusiasm An oarsman may _ swear 
‘Never again” at the end of a gruelling 
regatta on a cold winter’s day, but offer him 
i place in a boat a month later and he’ll 
ump at the chance. Yes, it’s a sport for 
‘rformers, not spectators 
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frid only joy of battle takes him by 


On a murky winter's day 130 years ago a 
chool game of football, which had been as 
dull as the day, was closing to a spiritless 
draw. One boy was particularly exasperated, 
and showing a spark of devilishness which 
history has elevated to a flash of genius 
young William Ellis “ with a fine disregard 
of the rules of football as played in his time 
first took the ball in his arms and ran with 
it.” He probably got a good thrashing for it, 
but no matter. “ The finest game devised by 
man ~ was born. Today it enjoys increasing 


popularity, and yearly one hears of schools 
transferring their affections and energies from 
association to rugby football 


Rugger is a game for supremacy in which 
wits, physique and concentration are pitted 
with violent effort against the opposing 
team. There are three main facets to the 
game. First, the pure sporting element, the 
joy of beating one’s opponents which all 
sportsmen can understand and appreciate 
Secondly, the very high degree of technical 
skill required in a sport now so maturely 
developed. In a game so profligate of one’s 
energy one scarcely has time to acquire tt 
before the retirement age approaches 
Thirdly, the opportunity to display one’s 
superior cunning and craft. The sheer joy of 
out-manoeuvring an opposing player either 
by surprise, speed of passing, running ot 
kicking, can only be experienced after the 
principles of the game have been mastered 
To take in the situation at a moment’s glance 
while half-a-dozen enormous opposing for- 
wards thunder down on you, and then to 


Ihe drawing above the article on rugby footbal 
is reproduced by kind permission of the Editor of 
lL adv Clare. the magazine of Clare College. Cam 
hy; | 


the throat and makes him blind 
(Grenfell) 


clear or pass before you are engulfed de- 
mands quick thinking and a cool nerve. It’s 
rather like driving round Hyde Park Cornet 
in competition with taxis 


Despite popular belief, barbaric brute 
strength alone ts of little avail. Great physi- 
cal strength will always be a big advantage 
to a forward, but no game could survive 
more than a century if all it could offer its 
exponents was the exhilaration of muscular 
prowess, In the early days of rugger the 
skilled individual player was to the fore ; 
the history of rugger was the history of 
players. Nowadays it ts the history of teams 
Only by teamwork and tactical scheming can 
one score in a game of class. Each player 
sull has an important positional role, but 
unless he subordinates his personal ambition 
to that of the team, no goals will be scored 

It is not easy and probably quite 
fruitless to explain to the layman the 
pleasures of heaving and straining tn the 
scrum, the joy of a quick, clean heel, the 
thrill as the dodging, dancing, sprinting line 
of three-quarters sweeps up the field, the 
Shock as the ball comes back into one’s 
own twenty-five quicker than it went to the 
other end, the wave of panic before the back 
gathers the ball to him with his safe, sturdy 
arms, and the quiet satisfaction as he evades 
the grappling clutch of storming forwards by 
a neat jinking movement and, with a strong 
soaring kick, finds touch well inside your 
opponents’ half 


And at the end of a gruelling ninety 
minutes, while one’s body aches enjoyably 
from the buffeting and one’s mind relives the 
game, there is good friendship and good ale 
It is a2 man’s game. What more can a man 
ask? 
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HIGH JINKS IN ANNIE ZUNZ WARD: 
NEW YEAR'S EVE, 1921 
featuring Professor L. P. Garrod when Houseman 


SO TO SPEAK .... 


A very private joke 

After a recent internal clinical pathology examination students fought a wordy battle with 
the examiner on the phrasing of one of the questions It was suggested afterwards that he 
should have headed his paper: “ Answers are to be expressed in a way which is comprehensible 
to the average intelligent Lehmann.” 


These new-fangled devices! 

Ihe story is told of the late beloved Geoffrey Evans, who was examining, with a very 
puzzled look. a complex E.C.G., replete with high-powered leads 

* Excuse me, sir,” said his bright senior registrar, “ but you're looking at that upside 


down!” 
Back came the grave reply: “I know : i believe in looking at these things from all angles!” 


On Sir John Hill, Mi.D., Playwright 
For physic and farces his equal there scarce ts . 
His farces are physic : his physic a farce is 
David GARRICK 


Our Dumb Blonde 
\ student was showing a Canadian visitor the sights and was walking through Charter 
house Square with her 
And that.” he said, “is Charterhouse Chambers. It’s a bit more of the Nurses’ Home 
mostly twilight nurses live there.” 
Fhe Blonde Who are they? Old age pe 
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“HAY FEVER” 


IN a mood of expectant anticipation, [T settled in my 
seat a lofty perch near the back of the circle at the 
Cripplegate Theatre, and my enjoyment mounted as the 
urtain rose to reveal a set which really looked like a 
room that had been lived in, instead of the more cus- 
tomary “stage scene.” Perhaps the rug and Sofa (it 
really deserves the capital, for it withstood so many 
violent attacks on its upholstery during the evening, 
literally without turning a hair or showing a spring), 
perhaps they appeared a little too worn to match entirely 
the very authentic-looking panelling, the cunningly- 
placed furniture, and the carefully arranged flowers 


The first few moments of dialogue between Simon 

and Sorel surely two of Noel Coward’s most loath- 

some juveniles -were a little shaky ; Lowell Rees as 

Simon seemed not altogether at ease, but soon settled 

down to give a creditable performance with just the right 

amount of youthful energy and despairing infatuation 

June Brady as Sorel fidgetted uncomfortably, but with 

the right amount of ‘teen-age inelegance on the Sofa ; 

her voice jarred somewhat in its higher reaches, no S. G. Thompson 

doubt in her enthusiasm to portray the required degree Ann Gordon- Watson 
of precocity, She might have softened more in the 
amorous interludes, but she certainly gave a vigorous and 
commendable portrayal of a difficult: character 


With the entry oor should Tsay invasion? of Ann 
Gordon-Watson, as Judith, the play was really launched 
She “swep’ in,’ wearing a magnificently atrocious hat. and 
with considerable skill took control of the stage, of the play. 
und of the players. She played the actress who had never 
ceased to act with great vivacity and power ; her movements 
and stance, apart from a few awkward poses on the arm of 
the Sofa, fitted the character to perfection » and though— in 
common with the rest of the cast, I fear the recollection of 
the right line at the right moment occasionally eluded her. 
her diction and intonation left littke to be desired 


Of the other players, Peter Rycroft, as the diplomat 
Richard Greatham, while managing to look exactly like an 
unperturbable junior consulting physician, gave a_well- 
sustained and most successful performance. In the heavy 
endeavour to make conversation with the mouse-like Jackie 
Coryton, he was particularly good, and in this scene had a 
useful partner in Sheila Dennis, whose presentation of semi- 
bewilderment and shy-violet naivety was exactly right 


The heavy tread of the Rugger Club brought an effective 
solidity on to the stage. Lester Cohen’s hearty athletic 
Sandy Tyrell, beginning with adoring worship at Judith’s altar. 
was earthy and real--his lines were delivered with just the 
right note of amorous asininity. Ambrose Lloyd gave David 
Bliss, the novel a natural belligerence and common-sense 
quality as husband and father that stood up well against the 
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onslaughts of his obstreperous 
family, and the lilt of his Welsh 
enunciation enhanced rather than 
spoiled the characterisation. If a 
word of critical suggesuon might 
be offered = Mr Lloyd obviously 
found it difficult to keep. sull 
when not speaking; and Mr 
Cohen accompanied his _ lines 
with unnecessary movements, 
chiefly a shifting of position on 
the Sofa) both common enough 
faults which, if rectified, make 
vood performances excellent 
The remaining feminine chat 
acters were not so well-handled 
Helen Smith as Clare bounced 
too much and over-played the 
part of the retired dresser-cum- 
housekeeper though she did 
succeed, unintentionally, in bring- 
ing the house down on Thursday 
night by slapping her head too vigerously to prevent a cloud of powder escaping over the 
stage. | must confess to disappointment at the advent of Myra, the much-heralded “* vamp.” 
It was a difficult part, but Geraldine Winch did not look or behave like the type of woman 
that mothers warn their sons about. This was puzzling because Miss Winch seemed not to 
be making good use of her obvious talents, though her lines were well-delivered, and especially 
in the barbed sparring-match with Judith she proved able to show her vixenish character. — 


G. Thompson 


fan Gordon-Watson and Lester Cohen 


Despite these criticisms, it was certainly 4 most entertaining and enjoyable evening. | 
shall not readily forget Ambrose Lloyd's porpoise-like movements on the Sofa ; nor the brilliant 
arranging and re-arranging of the flowers by Ann Gordon-Watson in Act 1. As a general word 
of criticism it might be said that the cast pulled well individually, but were not in close 
harmony as 4 team. and the cues needed polishing especially with a Coward play on hand 
Incidentally, the Dramatic Society should next time choose a play that it can really get its 
teeth into, and allow full scope for the talent that it can so obviously command 


V.EB 


+t 


COMPETITION 


Ii as hoped, if ine response of readers warrants it, to take a leaf from the pages of our 
semor contemporartes, the New Statesman and Nation and the Spectator, and to hold, from 
time to ume, a titerary Competition. This competition will be open to ali our readers, in fact 
to anyone who chances to pick up this Journal and read these lines. There will be a first prize 
of a book token, valued one guinea, and two other prizes of half-guinea tokens. Entries will 
be judged by the usual panel of experts drawn from the highest walks of English Literature 
Entries for this competition must be sent to the Editor at the Hospital, to arrive on or before 
Saturday, February 15 

All our readers will have. or should have, read the Just So Stories by Rudyard Kipling. 
and will, therefore, be familiar with the fantasy of “ How the Camel got his Hump,” “ The Cat 
that Walked by Himself” and “ The Butterfly that Stamped.” We do not insist on their style, 
but we do want their whimsy : 

And so, O Best-Beloved, you are required to write the ‘xtraordinary tale of 

“ How Little Britain Got Its Name” 

in the High and kar-Olf Times when the world oo new-and-all We've often wondered 
just how it was, and we are sure that some reade rust Know that it was just so 
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PINEWOOD SANATORIUM 


EXPERIMENTAL CENTRE FOR THE REHABILITATION 
OF STUDENTS FOLLOWING 
PUBERCULOSIS 


On September 30, 1952, an experimental 
rehabilitation centre was opened at Pinewood 
Hospital, near Wokingham, Berkshire, by the 
British Student Tuberculosis Foundation 
Ihe purpose of this centre is to provide 
students with the opportunity to recommence 
their studies under adequate medical super 
vision prior to returning to full-time study at 
their university 

Applications for entry by male students 
ure considered by Academic and Medical 
Selection Committees Students must be 
full-tume and recovering satisfactorily. They 
must be sputum negative and up for not less 
than four hours a day 

Pinewood ts 32 miles from London and ts 
situated in Bagshot Heath, which has a sandy 
soil, pine woods and a bracing atmosphere 
which ts noticeable especially during the win 
ter months 

Part of Pinewood Hospital was used as a 
Prench-Canadian Army Hospital during the 
last war and the centre consists of a con 
verted hut which ts divided into four parts 
by partitions, There is a bed ward contaming 
ixteen beds, a lounge and a dining room 
Phe fourth part contains a kitchen, two bath 
rooms, lavatories, store rooms and an office 
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X-ray and tomography. Routine laboratory 
tests are also curried out in the few days 
following arrival These consist of an 
E.S.R. and sputum tests. If there ts no 
sputum, laryngeal swabs are taken. The 
chest X-rays and routine tests are repeated at 
monthly intervals. Students are weighed on 
arrival and the weight is checked at weekly 
intervals. The temperature and pulse of each 
patient is taken twice daily ; in the morning 
before rising and at 6 p.m 

Once a week each student ts personally 
interviewed by the Medical Superintendent 
when he lays down the amount of exercise 
and study to be carried out 

Ihe basis of the general treatment and 
routine is rest with graduated amounts of 
study and exercise 

Rest periods are spent in the bed ward 
lying on the beds. Only reading is allowed 
during these periods. Exercise is taken round 
a circuit Known as “ the track.” The number 
of circuits per individual per day is laid down 
by the Medical Superintendent at the weekly 
interviews. As can be seen from the ume 
table there are four meals a day. The food 
is excellent and plentiful. Milk ts served at 
lunch and dinner 
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Ground plan of Students’ T.B. Centre Seale : 25ft. lin. approx. 


The three main rooms are well ventilated 
und comfortably furnished. Heating is sup 
plied by stoves which are kept alight con 
tinuously and there is constant hot water 


Medical Treatment and General Routine 
Ihe students are under the care of the 
Medical Superintendent at) Pinewood On 
arrival each student is given a_ thorough 
examination by him followed by a= chest 


Daily Timetable : 
a.m 


8.30 9.00 Breakfast 

900 TL.O00 Study 

11.00 Coffee 

11.00 12 noon Exercise and Recreation 
p.m 

12.00 1.00) Rest Hor 
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(M) Lunch 

Rest 

}5 5 Study and Lxercise 
$15 } Rest 
1 

145 6.00 
6.00 6.30 


10 


lea 
Recreation of 
Rest 

6.30 Dinner 

Y (K) Bedtime 

Y WU Lights Out 


Study 


Study and Recreation 


his ws under the uca- 


demic 


supervision of an 
committee from London University 
which arranges tutorials and = courses of 
instruction for the students. Tutors from 
London University and neighbouring colleges 
(e.g. R.M.A. Sandhurst) visit the centre to 
give individual tuition. Their expenses are 
paid by the Foundation 

Phe amount of daily study laid down by 
the M.S. varies with each individual case and 
depends upon fitness and The 
average time is three to four hours daily for 
students up all day 

Arrangements have been made for students 
to attend lectures at other colleges (e.g. The 
Royal Holloway College, Virginia Water) 
and for clinical medical students to attend 
out-patient clinics at neighbouring hospitals 
Transport on these oceasions is provided by 
the Foundation. Facilities for reading and 
private study are good and any literature re 
quired is supplied by the London University 
Library 

rhe centre is equipped with ¢ 
a radiogram. A wide selection of records ts 
available for use with the latter 

The students have the use of a_ billiard 
room and a table tennis room. Whilst 
students are at the centre there 1s an allow- 
ance of 10/- per head per month to be spent 
on recreational amenities, such as gramo- 
phone records, magazines and extra games 
equipment. Once weekly there is a film shew 


progress. 


wireless and 
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in the main part of the hospital and there are 
concerts at regular intervals. Students are 
allowed out on Friday afternoons and occa 
sional weekend leave ts granted 
Summary 

phe establishment of a students’ rehabilita 
lion centre is a great step forward in the 
treatment of tuberculous students. It enables 
them to recommence their studies whilst 
under proper medical supervision. Pinewood 
is in many ways an ideal choice for an experi- 
mental centre. The greatest disadvantage ts 
its inaccessibility. Wokingham ts the nearest 
Station (six miles away) and there are very 
few buses to the hospital Ihe ideal site for 
such a centre and for the proposed enlarge 
ment to LOO beds would seem to be in Lon- 
don itself. Districts such as Hampstead 
Heath or Wimbledon Common have their 
possibilities as they are within easy travelling 
distance of the colleges of London Univer- 
sity. The centre could then be run along the 
lines of those already established in France 
Students live in a centre on the outskirts of 
Paris and attend a regulated number of lec- 
tures, practical tutorials at the 
Sorbonne They under medical 
supervision and live conditions ideal 
for tuberculous patients 

There are, at present, approximately 2,000 
students in Great Britain suffering or recover 
ne from tuberculosis. It is therefore obvious 
that some provision should be made to enable 
them to continue their studies yet remain 
under medical care and supervision. Pine- 
vood is the experimental half-way house for 
sixteen of these students. It is hoped that in 
the not-too-distant future the 100 bed centre 
proposed by the British Students 1.B 
Foundation will be established within easy 
travelling distance of adequate teaching faci 
lities 

My thanks are due to Dr. John J. McCann 
for kind permission to publish this article 


H.W. W 
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OBITUARY 


We record with deep regret the deaths of the 
H. G. Reeves, of the Department of Bi 


Dr 
be printed in our next issue 


NeCMIstry 


following Barts.’s men 


on November 23 An obituary will 


) 


Herbert Massinberd Pentreath, M.C., on October 23 

Lt.-Col. G. T. Burke. C.I.E.. M.D., F.R.C.P 
University of Lucknow and Secretary of the Med 

Dr. Thomas Acton, on April 3 

Alan Hargrave Pinder. on October 15 


aged 70, late professor of medicine at the 
i} Council of India 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A UROLOGICAL TRIP 


By A. W. BADENOCH 


IN September 1952 | attended the triennial 
convention of the International Society of 
Urologists, and subsequently visited medical 
centres in New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Ann Arbor, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester. I was, of 
course, mainly interested in urological 
problems, but could not but notice that the 
arrangements for the hospitalisation of the 
sick are entirely different from what apper- 
tains in our country. The public wards 
appear to. form a much smaller part, certainly 
not more than half of the average hospital, 
and many hospitals are almost entirely 
private. In the so-called public wards, the 
average payment per patient is in the nature 
of £3 10s. per day. These cases, as a general 
rule, are operated upon by the Resident 
Surgeon, who is of the sume status as a Senior 
Registrar, or the Resident Surgical Officer 
of St. Peter’s Hospital for Stone rhe 
Director of the department or his visiting 
associates will give help if this is asked for, 
but in the main all cases are dealt with by 
the Resident Surgeon 

One important difference which | noticed 
at most Clinics was in the approach to the 
treatment of Carcinoma of the Prostate. In 
each of the centres I visited, a high percentage 
is treated by radical prostatectomy, certainly 
5 per cent and probably nearer 10 per cent 
of all cases seen. A certain number of these 
cases is comprised of patients referred as the 
result of a routine examination for insurance 
purposes or after a yearly test for clinical 
fitness under an industrial scheme, or on 
private auspices. When a suspicious nodule 
has been found on rectal examination, the 
perineal approach is used almost exclusively 
In doubtful cases, and these form the 
majority, the patient is prepared for radical 
prostatectomy: the gland is exposed by the 
perineal route, the nodule is excised, a frozen 
section is prepared and is examined histo- 
logically. If the result of this examination 
shows no evidence of malignancy, the wound 
is closed and nothing further is done. Should, 
however, the examination reveal a carcinoma, 
au radical prostatectomy is performed 

In the group where carcinoma has spread 
beyond the confines of the capsule, and has 
perhaps given rise to local node metastases 
but without distant spread, in certain clinics 


viscerectomy ts being performed. | cannot 
think there is much place for this. 

An alternative to Oestrogen therapy 1S 
being employed by Professor R. H. Flocks 
of the State University of lowa, lowa City. 
He has recently been using radio-active gold 
in colloidal solution for the treatment of the 
earlier of these cases, Le., some spread out- 
side the capsule but without evidence of 
metastases. This solution is apparently non- 
toxic and most of it appears to remain at the 
site of injection, although there is some local 
diffusion. Its half-life is 2.7 days and energy 
is released in the form of beta radiation with 
a maximum range of 3 millimetres. By 
injecting this radio-active solution directly 
into the tissue, Flocks claims that he can 
destroy the cancer without producing the 
side effects in the rectum and bladder, which 
are So frequently associated with radium or 
X-ray therapy. In applying this method, he 
exposes the prostate retropubically, the size 
of the gland is measured or estimated as 
accurately as can be and the dosage is worked 
out. The radio-active solution is then 
introduced into the prostate by multiple 
injections. Flocks claims that by this treat- 
ment it is possible to give intensive radiation 
which will produce tremendous destruction 
of the tumour and in some cases apparently 
completely eradicate it. 

In the large group of cases of carcinoma of 
the prostate when radical prostatectomy is 
unsuitable, castration would appear to be 
more commonly used than oestrogen therapy 
in the majority of clinics, although the two 
are often combined In some clinics. 
especially Boston and Chicago, late cases 
with metastases have been treated by bilateral 
adrenalectomy. Claims have been made that 
the patient’s condition has been greatly im- 
proved after this. I am doubtful if this line 
of treatment can often be indicated, although 
occasionally, in carefully selected cases, it 
may do some good. 

The treatment of bladder growths appears 
to be no more effective in North America 
than it is in this country. In most clinics. 
endoscopic removal or destruction is carried 
out when at all possible, as is also done in 
this country. An important advantage is in 
the use of a large right-angled telescope with 
the McCarthy resectoscope. The field through 
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this instrument is a great help in the assess- 
ment of cases, both before and during treat- 
ment. The Ellick suction pump and its 
modification by Hutch, are most useful for 
all forms of endoscopic resection. 

Whilst in most clinics endoscopic resection 
plays a big part in the treatment of benign 
prostatic obstruction, suprapubic prostatec- 
tomy is still fairly widely practised, as is also 
perineal prostatectomy. Miullin’s retropubic 
prostatectomy is employed in several clinics, 
but I was surprised that it had not * caught 
on” to the same extent as it has in this 
country. It was not possible for me to check 
up on the follow-ups of the perineal prosta- 
tectomy, because most of the cases which f 
saw were private patients. More than one 


surgeon told me, however, that even in the 
best of hands, incontinence can be expected 
in 2 to 3 per cent. On the other hand, I have 
no doubt that with similar skill the percentage 
of incontinents after retropubic prostatectomy 
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is negligible 

I was very interested to see Dr. Ormond 
Culp, of the Mayo Clinic, demonstrate a flap 
operation for hydronephrosis. When the 
ureter is implanted high up in the pelvis, he 
raises a flap from the pelvic wall and turns 
it down ; he then slits the ureter for some 
> to 3 cms. and sutures the edges of the flap 
to the edges of the ureter. This method would 
appear to be suitable for the small hydro- 
nephrosis with a highly implanted ureter. 

I gathered that in the majority of clinics, 
stones in the ureter, especially at the lower 
end, were on the whole manipulated more 
often than they are in this country. Most 
surgeons were against the more elaborate 
stone removers, such as the Councill 
expansile basket which can be made to 
expand, but more often employed the 
Johnson basket which is fixed, which often 
proves successful and which does not often 
ause damage 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


UNIVERSITY O} 


LONDON 


Third M.B., B.S. Examination for Medical Degrees 


Pass 
Backhouse. K. M Dreaper, R. I 
Beale. I. R Duffy. T. A 
Braithwaite, R. | Eastwood, J. J 
Brydson, M. D Elliot, C. J. R 
aplan. J Gaskell, | 
hapman, P. J. ¢ Gompertz. R. M. H 
‘harles. H. P Goolden AWG 
lark-Wilson, L. J Grassby, G. ¢ 
oole. ¢ W Harries, E. H. L. 
Cretney. P. N Harwood, K. A 
Cuthbert, D. M Hicks, J. P. N 
Davies, P. I Hill, F. A 
Derrington,. M. M Hooker, D 
Dossetor, A. I Hughes, K. R 


H 


Supplementary 


Part l 
Bailey, R. D Davies, J. R. I 
Bird. G. ¢ Dunger, G. T 
Bloom, M Evans, M 
Brown, I. P Fieidus, P. I 
Brown, J Geldart, R. | M 
Brown, J. R Gslassett, M. ¢ 
Bunting, J. S Gray, J. M 
Caldwell. A. M Hall. J. M 
Castell, | Hill. D. A 
Chitham, R. G Hodgson. M. J 
Clarke, D. J. A Hopkins, J. S 
Crosfill. M. I Ivens, H. P. H 
Davies, A. P Jones. B.S 
Part I 
Bartley, R Haggett, R 
Biddell. P Kaan, N 
Chia \ K Livingstone \ 
Part Ill 
Grrettor Morgan, D. 1. G 
McKe V Pearsons. D. I 
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Huxley-Williams Pierson, ROY 

P. I Randall, J 
Jenkins ID Cy W Robson K l ( 
Jones. H. S Romanes, J. I 
Jones, H. Davies Rosser, E. M 
Kenney, P. M Ryan, J. | 
Lamplugh, A. N Shattock, F. M 
| apage. S. P Singer, G. F 
Lodge. A. B Stanton, T. J 
Mackinnon. K. | Stevenson, K. M 
Manuel J lavlor M Gs 
Maskell. J. | A Third. A. J 
Newberry, R. G Watkins, D 
Page, A. R. W Winser, M.A 


Pass List 


Khurshid. M. N Ryan. H. S. S 
King. P. A. H Shaw, D. M 
upe, P Shere, § 
vdon-Herring, I Shire, G. M 
Kenzie. A Southgate, B. A 
irker, H. R Stather-Dunn, M. | 
irshall Stephenson, J. W 
rsor Storey. V. ¢ 
laylor, G. | 
Thomas, P. | 
Ullmann H. A 
Vickery ( M 
Warburton. T. H. M. 


lhomas, B. D 
Wilson. M.S 


Shire. G M 
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MUSEE 
By ALP 


Ir was about June, 1920, when I was in the 
P. & O. © Sicilia,” loading cargo in Antwerp 
The Walloons of Belgium speak French and 
have the French realism, as is shown by the 
following strange experience which | had 
there 


Hearing that there was a Fair in the main 
street of Antwerp, some of the officers and | 
decided to pay it a visit. We saw the usual 

Aunt Sallies.” rifle ranges, roundabouts, 
small and large hoop-las, and in the centre 
tent stretching almost 
pavement, labelled 

The other officers 


was a large circular 
from pavement — to 

Musée d’Anatomie.” 
suid | must go with them to explain the 
specimens (they had evidently visited this 
Museum before), and we went in, paying a 


few francs’ admission 


Inside was a really wonderful practical 
museum, by which 1 a collection of 
common not of the curiosities 
which only too often ruin our pathological 
museums. Outstanding were wax models of 
the skin rashes, which would have been the 
envy of any dermatologist. they were so real 
Phere were also preparations showing the 
foetuses in utero in different stages ; the final 
stage, with the skull about to be 
delivered, was much favoured by the Belgian 
beaux, walking arm in arm with their belles 
Whether these were made of plaster of paris 


mean 


diseases, 


ossified 


HOSPITAL 


Ihe following appointmer { we Medical 
Assistant Plastic Surgeon 


Mr. P. H. Jayes. F.R.C.S 


Pathological Department 
Resident Patholog: 
Junior Demonstrat 

Junior Medical Registrars 
Medical Professorial Un 
Dr. Spence’s tirm 


Junior Surgical Registrars 
Mi Hosford’s firm 


Gynaecological & Obstetrical Department 
Junior Reewis i 


Brererwistie, | 


Stall 


NI 
Ml 


\l 


\l 
M 


\ 


\! 
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D’ANATOMIE 


R.C.S. Ep 


or not, | was unable to decide 
in cases and there was 
smell 


they were not 
no dissecting room 


In the centre, a Holy of Holies, was a V.D 
Section— for which a small additional charge 
was made—-which would have done credit to 
any hospital V.D. Clinic. The models were 
of wax and featured the three forms, and also 
(The last is classified “ venereal ” in 
the Royal Navy, since sailors are such clean 
men.) There were models of the late results 
of the disease, including the “ bonjour ” 
drop of gleet. My companions, who had 
been growing greener and greener, now made 
a dash for the door, and I had reluctantly to 
follow. It was only after a couple of bocks 
that their spirits revived. Some preparations 
were of the whole body, some of the genital 
organs only, and all were in the natural 
coloured wax 


scabies 


Where this extraordinary collection. ori- 
ginated is a mystery to me -such specimens 
could hardly have been made specially for 
a side-show, owing to the expense involved 
They may have been “ salvaged ” from some 
museum during the 1914-18 World War. We 
as a nation are reputed to take our pleasures 
sadly, but the idea of a Pathological Museum 
in the centre of a fun-fair seemed the height 
of incongruity. IT could have learned much. 
had my companions not bolted 


APPOINTMENTS 


vill take effect trom the dates indicated 


from btt.s2 
B® 
.UG.52 


Hugh-Musgrove 
L. G. Rees trom 
ID A. Dawson from 


A | Dormer 
J. Jenkins from 


from 1.1.53 
Bae.22 


W. W. Slack 1.2.53 


trom 


R. A. Struthers from 
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HOUSE APPOINTMENTS 
January Ist to June 30th, 1953 


At St. Bartholomew's Hospital Shin & V.D. Depts. 


Dr. Mack 1) 


Dr. G. Bourne Miss E. Feldberg } 
Dr. R. Bodley Sc 4. N. Lamplugh Eye Department 
Dr. EK. R. Cullinan B. D. Lascelles Mr. Philips Mi 
Dr. K. O. Black LE. D. R. Campbell Gynae. & Obs. Depts. 
Dr. A. W. Spence H. I. Davies Mr. Shaw Mr. Beattie 
1) N. C. Oswald P. J. Barbe M brase M Howkin 
Dr. Ek. k. Scowen C. W. H. Havard Interns 
Dr. W. FE. Gib D. B. L. Skeggs R. V. biddian (Midwifery) 
Prof. R. V. Christie M. G. Price G. S. Banwell (Gynaecology) 
Dr. G. W. Hayward Miss J. Cook Junior HS I. A. Dutt 
Mr. J. B. Hume J. A. Girling Anaesthetists : 1. B. Boulton (S.R.A.) 
M A. H. Hur G. I. Small IR. W. Melntvre 
Mr. R. S. Corbett ). D. H. Cave G. P. Greenhalgh 
Mr. A Mi Badenocl W. M. Beatles Dental Department Mrs. H. S. Hooper 
Mir. 5. F. Weekend H. B Rose Orthopaedic Dept. G. W. Middleton 
Mr. E. G. Tuck we C. J. R. Elhiott hesiduat Mee ' 
Mr. C. Naunton Morgan M. J. A. Davies . : ae : 
Mr. D. F. E. Nast H. S. Jones At Hill End Hospital 
Prof. Sir. J. Paterson \. S. Blak E.N.T. Department ry 1. Cracknell 
Ross R. ©. Cochrane 
, > - ' 
Mr. J. B. IK Orthopaedic Department RO MO Ho Gromperis 
Casualty House Physician M. G. Tavlos 
thoracic Department J. H. Briggs 
Children’s Department (i. H. Hays 
Dr. C. F. Hat " Neuro-Surgical Dept. H. I. Lockett 
Dr A. Wd 2 : Anaesthetists bh. A. Almond 
t Whittar 
E.N.T. Department BR : rd 
Mr. Capy Mr. Jory R Cochrane At Alexandra Hospital 
M Hos Cracknell R.M.O. PoE. Davie 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BATTLE OF FURUNCULUS ipposed to impart clinical instruction to a learned 
k. who was already a Doctor of Science As 
has concluded his letter with one of our playful 
temporary rhymes, may | recall to his memory 

of his tellow-clerks which was compiled at 
| these vears by Dr. P hat time--Il wonder what has happened to them 
sms of the different versions 
Furunculus which have ww LT rarely complain of a he or a pain 
mernal, and Round the Fountain | hope that if ever Lam il 
ch Dr. Hamill prefers was an treatment will not be determined by what 
well have iIppe ired in’ waa onsidered effective by Hanull 
n l dabied which he ust also remark | would not employ Clarke 
d n t eal re it the TET than att person aforesaid 
he finds i rl the day when | call in Dupré 
nt of Morshead 


Fountain l hope 
bove will 


Prict 
nave ippreciated = the 
ilar invasion and erup 
Hibernia tt h seven th se r line « bins letter in 

vitational Ulcers 





it reference in 
should be 1892 
rreot 
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4 CAPTAIN'S COMPLAINT 
D« ar Si 
After raising rugger practices on Wednesday 
ifternoons, | am somewhat surprised to find how 
few preclinical students are willing to take a recog 
nised free afternoon away from their studies 
whereas clinical students, some with exams. in the 
near future. can find the time. It appears that 
Charterhouse students live under an omnipresent! 
‘hadow of exams., possibly inculcated by the 
faculties concerned, very many months befor 
their exams. are due 
Ihis. besides being an unsound method of 
education, cannot foster all that a college sets out 
to do in the way of producing communal interests 
n the arts, sports and human affairs, which 
surely, form part of a doctor's training. Are we 
here at Bart.’s to be specialised bookworming 
lechnicians or doctors adept in body and mind? 
Yours faithfully. 
Abernethian Room E. I 


D. GAawnt 


Front row (from left to right): Dr. Glyn Morgan 


W. B. Heywood-Waddington, J. A. Pridham 
Barnes, Ma 


Second Row: Eric Donaldson, F. G. | 
F H. Guppy, M<« Thompson 
Third row Col, I K. Ledger, C./1 OBST 
kK inda! Dale 
Back row: Maguines (7), Brig. G. A. (2?) Smythe 
Readers are invited to identify those whose 


FIRM PHOTOGRAPHS 


Dear Sit 

Reading your last edition of the Bart.’s Journal 
1 was most surprised to hear that the custom of 
having group photographs of a particular firm 
towards its termination was dying out 1 am 
rather out of touch with things now. but don't 
tell me that the grand old custom of each phys 
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Dear Sir, 

| was interested to read in the Journal of the 
retired solicitor who left £500 to Bart.’s “in 
grateful recognition of a remarkable operation for 
a malignant sarcoma performed upon me while an 
Oxford undergraduate by William Langton, which 
has resulted in extension of my life by over fifty 
five years.” 

Ihe surgeon concerned was, of course, John 
Langton, the writer's great uncle who was on the 
Staff of the Hospital from 1867-1904. We have 
not enough data to ascertain the year of this 
operation, but if it was in 1885 the patient would 
have been looked after by the writer's father, the 
late Dr. J. Langton Hewer who was Langton’s 
House Surgeon at that time 

| believe this is the only instance of a Bart.’s 
man being H.S. to his own uncle 

Yours faithfully, 
Dept. of Anaesthesia C. LANGTON HEWER 


| Paterson Ross, W 
vm G. Da 
im Donaldson, H. K. Griffith, Dr. Howard Tooth 


Jepson, M P N Cook, 


Surgeon Rear Admiral 1 Struenell. C.B 


es are not remembered 


ian and surgeon standing his firm a dinner each 
term has also died a natural death! If so, what is 
Bart.’s coming to? [| am enclosing a group photo 
vraph in which there are several famous personali 
es from Bart.’s and other hospitals represented 
herein, some still very active 

»4, Stow Park Avenue Yours faithfully 
Newport, Mon Gtyn MorGan 
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SPORT 


Rowing : Winter Eights Regatta 


Bart.’s prestige is restored on the River After 
our narrow defeat in the Hospitals’ Regatta, our 
victory in the Senior Division of the University of 
London Winter Eights Regatta was a much-needed 
morale-raiser to round off a successful year. Our 
first and last races in 1953 were both victories and 
the excellent performance of the Bart.’s four at 
Henley is an encouraging start to the history of 
Bart.’s at the Royal Regatta 


The Winter Eights Regatta was rowed at Chis 
wick on Saturday, December 13, and we entered 
crews for both the Senior and Junior Divisions 
We certainly did not start favourites as we had had 
much less practice together than our opponents, 
ind the Club Christmas Dance had kept most of 
the crew out of bed until late on the previous night 


However. in our first heat in the senior division 
we disposed of the favourites, University College, 
with Chelsea Polytechnic third. In the semi-final 
we beat Birkbeck College by two lengths, and in 
the final we beat London School of Economics by 
the same distance. We thus became the first hos- 
pital crew to win this cup, and it was also the first 
victory of a Bart.’s crew in a London University 
inter-Collegiate regatta 


The second crew drew a bye in the first round 
of the junior division and were narrowly beaten 
by a canvas (S5ft.) in the semi-final. They were 
slightly ahead of their opponents, London School 
of Feoonomics. for most of the way and were 
undoubtedly robbed of victory by poor coxing 
Their zig-zag course must have added considerably 
to the distance they had to row, but in spite of this 
handicap they rowed with determination and held 
on to their fitter opponents 


Crews in the Regatta were 

Senior Division Bow, J M Gsray : a Cs ID 
Langham, 3, R. 1. D. Simpson; 4, 1. H. Backhouse 
SS. P. J. G. Smart: 6. B. P. Harrold: 7. C. N 
Hudson ; Str, P. FE. Mann: Cox, Po A. Clark 


Junior Division: Bow, J. W. Maltby; 2. M.A 
Bedford | hh. Fea: & F W Bolton 
Ss. M. F. D. Burton: 6. T. P. Ormerod: 7. R. P 
Doherty; St I A Evans: Cox, M. A. R 
Manhire 


The Boat Club Christmas Dance was held in the 
College Hall on Friday, December 12, and was as 
successful and enjoyable as any dance organised 
by the Club 


Rugger 


Bart.’s v. Old Alleynians. Result: Won. 6—-3 

The Hospital playing far better football than in 
the past few weeks beat the Old Alleynians by all 
round team work The Hospital side were faster 
in all phases of the game, and had the greater share 
of the ball. M. H. Graham and E. F. D. Gawne 
worked hard in the line out, and C. W. H. Havard 
shone in the loose, scoring Bart.’s two tries. Both 
these tries should have been converted, being 
within easy range of the posts 


In the second half, Hackett. although tending to 
old on too long, crossed the line after one of his 
thrustful runs but was pulled up and a five-yard 
scrum awarded. Grant gave a good display at 
scrum half. and Burrows was a very safe full back 


Bart.’s vy. Cheltenham. Lost: 12. 3 


Below the snow-covered Cotswold Hills. a 
crowd of 2.000 saw Bart.’s lose to Cheltenham by 
three penalties and a try to one penalty goal, know 
ing well that if the Bart.s pack had possessed 
nore fire and won the ball in the tight, the Bart.’s 
hrees would have caused trouble 

Cheltenham pressed hard after the opening 
whistle, but Lammiman_ produced the first 
dangerous run. breaking away on the wing in the 
Bart.’s twenty-five. A Bart.’s forward then offended 
the referee and Walters converted an easy penalty 
for Cheltenham. Scott-Brown warmed the cockles 
of the heart by a fine break-through at half, but 
finished poorly by withholding a pass to Hackett 
In turn, the referee disagreed with Cheltenham 
ind Scott-Brown kicked a penalty : half-time, 3— 3 
After a fairly even start, with Graham playing 
well, the second half was all Cheltenham. They 
persistently hooked the ball (by a method of their 
own), and marking at the back of the lineouts was 
faulty The Cheltenham threes were consistently 
knocked down by centres Hackett and Davies o1 
buried into touch Towards the close the home 
iptain, Pearce, at scrum-half. broke blind and 

high cross kick was collected by a forward on 
he line -a clever try Cheltenham also scored 
vo penalty goals for scrum infringements 
Burrows plaved a very sound game at full-back 


Bart.’s v. Nottingham. Lost: & 9 


[his was a game that Bart.s should and could 
ave woo. During the two periods that they were 
playing well, the first ten minutes and the last ten 
ninutes, they looked and were a better side than 
inything that the visitors were able to produce 
Ihe game was lost through generally inadequate 
ickling, which was particularly noticeable in the 
high mauling of the two centres. Unless players 
tackle low and hard the opposition will never be 
ufficiently overcome to ensure convincing wins 

Ihe forwards were not able to gain their fai 

ire of the ball. mainly due to the run of play 

ilso due to inco-ordinated scrummaging in 
both the loose and the tight Many games will 
be lost unless an effort 1s made to prevent elemen 
iry mistakes which result in penalty kicks for the 
ipposition and which are only too often in our 
wn half 

In spite of these criticisms, the team showed 
emselves to be a potentially better side than 
is been seen at Bart.’s for some years Ihe 

e-quarters run harder and straighter, and the 

im as a whole has greater spirit and more fire 

lammiman scored a good try, after an oppor 
inist pick up by his centre, Hackett. Scrum-half 

irlton was responsible for the remaining three 
wints in a neat cut through round the base of 
scrum. Gawne and Havard were particularly 
yminent amongst the forwards, both working 
ird in their different ways in an attempt to win 
interesting match 
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BOOK 


PSYCHIATRY LODAY. David Stattord Clark 
Pelican Books, pp. 304 Price 2s. 6d 
his mo nieresting book deals with the many 
ispects of psychiatry in fairly general and very 
idable terms. A brief journey through the ages 
the ize sayings of Hippocrates to the in 
famous witch hunting of a mere 250 years ago 


tre a 

gives a clear indication of how little was under 

stood of mental health during these many dark 
its 


% yeneral classification of the various mental 


ibnormality viven, and indications of how the 
problems may be approached and the patients 
treated are well explained. The magnitude of the 
present large social problem is considered, and 
the author has suggestions for overcoming the 
difficulties, both for actual mental care and for 
dealing with reluctant adverse public opinion 

An absorbing book, which gives an overall 
picture of present-day psychiatry, and which 1s 
well worth reading 


4 HANDBOOK OF PAEDIATRICS FOR 
NURSES IN GENERAL TRAINING, | by 
Q.M Jackson, S.R.N H K Lewis 1952 
Price 9s 


\ small handbook on childrens diseases tot 
nurses in general training is an excellent idea. The 
sections on the care of children and babies is 
good ; so is that on medical conditions. Common 
surgical conditions occupy three and a half pages, 
ind this well indicates the author's medical bias 
Sclerema is described, but not harelip or any of 
the less common congenital abnormalities where 
urgery is being so successful. It ts not cheap 
having regard to the type of binding 


DR. WALTER BAILY (or BAYLEY), ¢. 1529 
1592 Physician to Queen Elizabeth, his 
parentage, his lite ind his relatives and 
descendants, by | G. H. Horton-Smith 
Campfield Press, St. Albans, pp. vil, 115 
Price 10s. 6d 

Earlier this year, in our March issue, we reviewed 

this author's genealogical study entitled The 
Baily Family, 1951, and we now have a more in 
tensive study of Dr. Walter Baily. The latter has 
heen the subject of research by several authorities 
notably Sir Norman Moore and Sir D’Arcy Power! 
but Mr. Horton-Smith has produced a thorough 
renealogical investigation based upon exhaustive 
historical research He presents additional infor 
nation on Walter Baily in a_ well-documented 
study that makes heavy reading, but is replete 
with factual informatior 


Sf 


PSYCHOLOGY, THI NURSE AND THE 
PATIENT, by Doris M. Odlum. Published 
by the “Nursing Mirror,” pp. 114. Price 7s. 6d 

The junior nurse will find covered in simple 
terms in the first seven chapters of this book the 
psychology syllabus of the General Nursing 

Council Ihe author has put a finger on the 

student’s difficulties when she says: “ There are 

many psychological concepts that are extremely 
difficult to put into words and that is one of the 


reasons that the subject appears so complicated 
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REVIEWS 


I hie econd half of the book could profitably be 
read by all nurses and obviously has little connec 
on with the first half. It is about ethics, courtesy 
ind common sense, and the relation of these to 
formal psychology is slight. Normal psychology 
» learned jn order to understand the abnormal! 
varicly, not to improve nurse-patient relations, and 
the Council should think of this when revising 
their syllabus 


IEXTBOOK ON IHE NURSING AND 
DISEASES OF SICK CHILDREN FOR 
NURSES, edited by Alan Moncrieff. H. K 


Lewis. Fifth edition, pp. 771. Price 37s. 6d 


Professor Moncrietl’s new edition appears on a 
lappy occasion, at the centenary celebrations of 
he Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, and it is a handsome tribute to the Great 
Ormond Street nurses to whom it is dedicated 
No aspect of children’s nursing has been neglected 
and up-to-date information on such topics as the 
newer antibiotics is included. The general trend 
of the book is conservative, as witness the accounts 
of wet cupping, and the surgeon’s liking for a 
bolster under the knees of his post-operative cases 
Ihe price is higher than a nurse usually expects to 
pay for a textbook, but the production is good, and 
ifter her first year in hospital the sick children’s 
nurse might find that this completely filled her 
needs as far as textbooks were concerned 


IEXTBOOK OF MEDICINE FOR NURSES, by 
J. W. Joule. H. K. Lewis. First edition, pp. 
504. Price 30s 


We must evidently pay more for our nursing 
textbooks. However, this one is handsome and 
reads and handles well. It is comprehensive and 
written in a clear, direct style. As a new book it 
has the advantage of not containing outmoded in- 
formation and ancient procedures, and it is as well 
abreast of medicine as the speed of modern 
idvance allows 


Apart from tertiary manifestations, there is no 
account of syphilis, which most writers of medical 
textbooks deem to fall within their province. The 
skin section is devoid of illustrations, and if this 
is for reasons of economy, perhaps the author 
might consider omitiing a few X-rays. Doctors 
never understand that X-rays do not appeal as 
much to nurses as they do to them. 


The weakest section of a good book is that on 
drugs. Some drugs are mentionec as being con 
trolled under the * Poisons Act,” but this is not 
done consistently. ‘ Morphia is in Schedule I of 
the Poisons Act” is a statement that could be 
criticised on several grounds 


CAREERS IN) MEDICINE, edited by P. O 
Williams, Hodder & Stoughton. pp. 265 
Price 15s 

This book does not find for the student that 
naginary niche which awaits his peculiar’ talents 
after qualification; it rather indicates the equip- 
ment he will need to carve a niche for himself 
once he has obtained a foothold in medicine. It 
is a collection of essays mainly on various speciali 
ties and perhaps most useful for those about to 
nake a choice in their interests. It can be read 
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throughout, however, as an interesting and stimu 
lating account of the opportunities offered by th 
profession is a whole 








Phe section on General Practice ts rather dis 
ippointing Although enthusiastically written 
occupies a disproportionately small space and it ts 
difficult to avoid the impression that here is one 
branch of medicine in which one ends up 


rather than “starts out. The subject requires 
book to itself, of course. and difficult enough t Charterhouse St 


write in the uncertain conditions of the present 

day. but one feels that a collection of essays from ] [ 

the highways and byways of General Practice 
would have a wider appeal and serve a more useful VL. 
purpose than the present volume Advice about 4 
entry into specialities is easy enough to obtain in 
iny teaching hospital, but the great majority of 
students look up and are not fed perhaps a a a , a 
vaheniite Geet Pt age eon Rew nl | Five Minutes Walk from. the 


AIDS TO TRAY AND TROLLEY SETTING, by Hospital to our Showrooms at 


M. Houghton. Sth Edition, Bailligre, Tindall : 
& Cox. Price 6s 58, BRITTON STREET 


New sections added to this useful little book in = 
its latest edition include trolleys for tracheotomy E.C 1 
dressings and intravenous anesthesia 
- Where Barts Men are 
ANAESTHETICS AND ANAESTHESIA FOR ae ee “angie 
NURSES, by W. J. Finnie. Published by the cordially invited to inspect 
Nursing Mirror. Price 7s. 6d 


If some of this book is difficult. it is because NEW & SECONDHAND 
the subject of modern anaesthetic apparatus ts not INSTRUMENTS 


easy The author’s style is simple and readable 
and the price is modest for the amount of in 
formation the book contains. The standard of HATRICKS OF LONDON 
llustration varies, some of tne diagrams being 
rather naive There are some errors in the type Ash for Mr. George Gar 
to be corrected when the book is reprinted 


58 BRITTON 
STREET Saint John St 


Saint Barts. Hospital 
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THERE is a friendly atmosphere, and a word of welcome, in the Lloyd-Luke medical 
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WRIGHT LAYMAN & UMNEY LTD., 42-50, Southwark St., London, $.E.! 
facturers and Proprietors of Wright's Coal Tar Soap 
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THE 


MUNDESLEY 
SANATORIUM The best 


NORFOLK. of the 
Resident Physicians : light ales 


E. C. WYNNE-EDWARDS, M.B. (Cantab.), 
F.R.C.S. (Edin.) 


GEORGE H. DAY, M.D. (Cantab.) 


Terms 
Shared Double Room 13 guineas weekly 


e Vaca es 


Single Room 16 guineas weekly WHITBREAD 
( Waiting List: Two Weeks) 


For all information apply the Secretary : 
The Sanatorium, Mundesley, Norfolk 
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Al E# rrormones 


Chorionic Gonadotrophin a . . . PREGNYL (Estradiol Dipropionate. DIMENFORMON DIPROPIONATE 
Deoxycortone Acetate sana wo oe « BE Coen , , . MENFORMON 
Ethinyloestradiol al LYNORAL Progesterone -2« « « 6 « CROC 
Ethisterone ee . PROGESTORAL Serum Gonadotrophin ..... . . . GESTYL 
Methyltestosterone NEO-HOMBREOL M_ /estosterone Propionate. . . . . ~ NEO-HOMBREOL 
(Estradiol Monobenzoate DIMENFORMON) §$[iyroid : oe ae ele a ee 


Ciper fhormones 


Adrenocorticotrophic Hormone . ACTH (Estradiol B.P.C. 

Anterior Pituitary Thyrotrophin AMBINONA&B_ Jestosterone B.P.C. . . . . . . « NEO-HOMBREOL 
Methylandrostenediol STENEDIOL Mixed Hormone Preparations . MENSTROGEN & MIXOGEN 
; Testosterone Phenyl Propionate . . . T.P.P. ORGANON 


Price List on request 


ORGANON LABORATORIES LTD 


LRETTENHAM H ANCASTER PLACE r 6785 7, 0251/2 Gr s: Menformon, Rand, London 


hormones organon 


‘TRILENE’ 


richloroethylene 


a Asbelries 


Trilene’ analgesia in labour is both pleasant and 
effective TI lrug is equally safe for mothe) wad 
child, and th are no contra-indications. Recovery 
is rapid, with no unpleasant after-effects 
With these notable characteristics, * Trilene’ ha 
achieved, during recent years, a widespread 
reputation among obstetricians as a most 


VesIC. 
(er 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL (PHARMACEUTICALS) LIMITED 
| } / } Industrie himited Wilmslow, Manchester 





HAMBLINS 
ELECTRIC 
OPHTHALMOSCOPES 


THE 
LISTER-LORING 
OPHTHALMOSCOPE 


No. 503 


Hamblin s Lister-Loring 
Ophthalmoscope is the 
ideal general purpose 
Ophthalmoscope. It has 
the same ‘Lister’ lighting 
system which has made 
the ‘Lister-Morton’ the 
accepted standard 
amongst self-luminous 
instruments. In place of 
the long ‘Morton’ lens 
race, however, it has the 
‘Loring’ wheel of 23 
lenses; this simplification 
results in a material low- 
ering of the price 


DIAGNOSTI 
SETS 


A number of Diagnos- 

tic sets incorporating 

Hamblin’s Ophthalmoscopes are available, 
including 

No. 305a. The Lister-Loring Ophthalmo- 
scope with an electric auriscope and three 
specula, in well-made case. 

No. 515a. Hamblin’s ‘Student’ Ophthal- 
moscope, the Loring-Marple, with an 
electric auriscope and three specula, in case. 

No. 495a. Hamblin’s Lister-Morton Oph- 
thalmoscope with auriscope and three 
specula 

More extensive sets, including other diag- 

nostic instruments, are also availabie. 


HAMBLIN L® 
DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
iS WIGMORE STREET, 


JONDONWL 





NET SUPPORTS 


A Lastonet stocking 

Stretches tn all directions 
thereby exerting an even 
support to the tissues. The 

} gentle massage which it exerts 
as it expands and contracts is 

of material value in giving 


MADE ONLY tone to the vein walls, 


TO MEASURE 


thereby lessening the 
dangers of varicosity, and 
relieving the condition if 
» it has actually occurred 
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E-L-A-S-T-1-C 
FEATHERWEIGHT NET STOCKING 


Measurement forms, full details and 
particulars of medical opinion from 


LASTONET PRODUCTS LTD., Carn Brea, Redruth, Cornwall 


pi 








UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


17, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 
G. E. Oates, M.D., M.R.C.P., London 


POSTAL COACHING FOR ALL 
MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


SOME SUCCESSES GAINED BY OUR 
STUDENTS 1938-1952: 


Final Qualifying Exams. 631 
M.R.C.P. (London) 204 
Primary F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 197 
Final F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 185 
M. and D. Obst.R.C.0.G. 221 
D.A. 181 
D.C.H. 139 
F.R.C.S (Edin.) 31 
M.D. (Lond.) 65 
M.D. by Thesis Many Successes 


PROSPECTUS, LIST OF TUTORS, Etc., 
on application to + Dr. G. E. OATES, 
17 RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
(Telephone HOLBORN 6313) 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1849 
Old in experience but young 
in ideas 
M. MASTERS & SONS LTD. 
240, New Kent Road SE.|I. 


THIS IS 
OUR PLASTIC 
CERVICAL COLLAR, 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
HYGIENIC TO WEAR 
AND NEAT IN 

APPEARANCE 


We manufacture all types of 
ORTHOPAEDIC & SURGICAL APPLIANCES 
and are anxious to cooperate with 
doctors and surgeons to design the correct 
appliance for the individual patient. 


Phone: RODNEY 3441/2 
ALSO AT LIVERPOOL AND BRISTOL 








VALUABLE 
BOOK FREE! 


ARE YOU PREPARING FOR ANY MEDICAL, 
SURGICAL, or DENTAL EXAMINATION ? 


**Guide to Medical Examinations” 


Principal Contents : 
The Examinations of the Conjoint Board. 
The M.B. and M.D. Degrees of all British Universities. 
How to pass the F.R.C.S. Exam. 
The M.S. Lond. and other Higher Surgical Examina- 
The M.R.C.P. London. tions 
The D.P.H. and how to obtain it. 
The Diploma in Anaesthetics. 
The Diploma in Psychological Medicine. 
The Diploma in Laryngology. 
Diploma in Radiology. 
The D.R.C.O.G and M.R.C.0.G, 
The Diploma in Child Health. 


Do not fail to get a copy of this Book before commencing 
preparation for any examination It contains a large 
amount of valuable information. Dental Examinations 
in special dental guide 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 


The Secretary, 
MEDICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
19 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1 
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NESS 


IS VERY 


WELCOME WHEN YOU'RE TIRED 


After reading this you will 
probably feel youneed glasses 


.+. One or more, 
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i IDDELL’S ALL BRITISH INHALERS 
ARE UNSURPASSED FOR 
BRONCHITIS, HAYFEVER, ASTHMA 
OR FOR PENICILLINADMINISTRATION. 


The PNEUMOSTAT Electric Inhaler illustrated 

supplies sufficient atomised medicament for one or 
y, . two patients at a time while a special model is 
Rad “ AND THE POPULAR available for up to six patients simultaneously. 


RIDDOBRON 


@ ASTHMA «¢ Ten hand and electric INHALERS are available for Home, 
INHALANT Office, Clinic or Hospital use. 


An illustrated coloured brochure of inhalants and inhalers suitable for all respiratory complaints will 
be sent free on request. 


eRIDDELL PRODUCTS LIMITEDe 


** THE LEADING HOUSE FOR INHALATION THERAPY” 


AXTELL HOUSE, WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone: GERRARD 3754 (7 lines) - - - Telegrams: PNEUMOSTAT, PICCY, LONDON 




















W.-H. BAILEY & SON LTD. 


LONDON. ESTABLISHED 1833 


For All General and Minor Operation Instruments 
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Exploring Trocars & Canulae in screw cases. 
They can also be supplied with tubing mount behind the canula shield. 


IMI + 


Ht, 


Dieffenbach’s Artery Clips 2 inch and | inch, with Fine Blades also available. 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO OUR HEAD OFFICE WILL BE ATTENDED 
TO PROMPTLY 


80, BESSBOROUGH PLACE, LONDON, W.|. Tel.: Victoria 6013 (5 lines) 


Showrooms, Surgical Appliance & Hospital Furniture Departments 


2, Rathbone Place, Oxford St.,London, W.1. Tel.: Langham 4974 (3 lines) 
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A Manual For Students and Practitioners 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 


MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS 


THE RT. HON. LORD HORDER. G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
A. E. GOW, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


ITH the assistance of RONALD BODLEY SCOTT, M.A., D.M., F.R.C.P., this 
new second edition has been thoroughly revised by the authors. They 
have dealt with the assembly of data for diagnosis in the most practical way-- 
by setting down the mental processes which occur when the observer first faces 
his patient. They show the student how, starting from a minimum of knowledge, 
he may, by proper enquiry and observation, construct an accurate diagnosis. 
The authors consistently deal with the patient and his complaint before his 
disease, and not vice versa. 


There is a brief anatomical and physiological introduction to each section, 
followed by the method of examination, signs to look for, and the weighing and 
sifting of the results in order to arrive at diagnosis. 








428 pages Illustrated 22s. 6d. net 


CASSELL 














for your home for yourself 


The “Car &General” In these days a 

Comprehensive Home’ “Car & General” 

Policy includes Fire, 

BURGLARY, DOMESTIC core 

SERVANTS and many Policy is more of a 

other incidental risks necessity than ever 
to a home hefore 


CAR & GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
83 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


Personal Accident 
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Paired for effectiveness 


The association of methyltestosterone and ethinyloestradiol 
in ‘Mepilin’ enables a reduction to be made in the effective 
dose of cestrogen for the relief of menopausal symptoms. 
Undesirable side-effects such as breast turgidity and pelvic 
congestion are avoided and the risk of withdrawal bleeding is 
reduced. The anabolic properties of the combination provide 
an increased feeling of confidence and well-being. 

In ageing people of both sexes improvement is shown by a 
lessening of the senile degenerative state, and in many 
individuals by some retardation of both mental and physical 


~ ‘MEPILIN’ 


ETHINYLGSTRADIOL 0.01 mg. METHYLTESTOSTERONE 3 mg. 
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Dosage : Menopause —2 to 6 tablets daily. Pre-menstrual 
tension 2nd dysmenorrhea — 2 tablets daily from roth to 22nd 
day of menstrual cycle. Geriatric conditions — 3 to 6 tablets daily. 


Bottle of 25 at 7/- and 100 at 21/7 to the Medical Profession. 


Literature and specimen packings are available on request. 
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THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. (Medical Department) LONDON N.I 
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